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THE NEED A man’s youngest child, 


a little son or daughter, 


q wm . - 
\ is, say, four years old. 
’ Looking ahead he real- 
<*ge izes that the next fifteen 
A: \ or twenty years very 
“She. yy y 


likely will be the period 
of his greatest financial responsibility 
to his family, if he lives. 

He knows, too, that in event of his 
early death, his family should have 
enough income for all the home ex- 
penses until his youngest child was grown; 
considerably more than would be re- 
quired later for his wife’s support alone. 

Whether he lives or not, he wants his 
wife to be entirely free to watch over 
the children, for he knows that the 
greatest gift he could leave them is their 
mother’s time and care. 

But when he thinks of his expenses 
and all the things he wants to do for his 
family he wonders, ‘How can I afford 
all this insurance protection now when 
I need it most?’ 


THE POLICY Here is the way this 
problem has already been solved by 
thousands of fathers of moderate means. 
For example, a young father takes a 


New York Life ‘Family Income Policy’ 
of $10,000 (face amount) with a ‘20-year 
period.’ If he dies at any time during 
the ‘20-year period,’ the New York Life 
will pay an income of $100 a month for 
the remainder of the ‘period’. . . and 
then, at the end of the ‘period,’ will in 
addition pay $10,000. To illustrate the 
maximum of guaranteed payments that 
might be made: If the father died im- 
mediately after the policy was issued, 
the income payments of $100 a month 
would run for the full 20 years; so the 
total income payments of $24,000 plus 
the $10,000 payable at the end of the 
period would amount to $34,000. If he 
outlives the ‘20-year period,’ the sum 
payable in event of his death would be 
the face amount, $10,000. Of course, if 
he lives to retirement age, as so many 
do, he can obtain, through his policy, a 
life income for his later years. 


And the premium? You will probably 
be surprised to learn that during the ‘20- 
year period’ the rate is not much higher 
than for Ordinary Life. After the 20th 
year it is exactly the same as the Ordi- 
nary Life rate. In short, the premium is 
very attractive in view of the amount 
and kind of protection offered. This 


W, hy is the Age of your youngest child so Important 


policy, of course, is also issued for larger 
and smaller amounts than $10,000, but 
$2,000istheminimum. Policies with ten, 
fifteen or twenty-year periods are avail. 
able according to the age of the father, 


As you can see, this policy fills a real 
need . . . both as to plan and premium 
rate... for a great many fathers. Aska 
New York Life representative to tell you 
about it . . . or write to the Home Office 
at the address below for our Family In- 
come booklet. 


THE COMPANY The New York 
Life aims to provide life insurance at the 
lowest cost consistent with the ample 
margins of safety which the Company 
feels it should always maintain. A policy- 
holder's premium rate cannot be in 
creased above that stated in the policy, 
but annual dividends, as declared, may 
be used to reduce the premium pay- 
ments. Dividends are derived from eamn- 
ings of the Company in excess of the 
amount deemed necessary to keep it 
in a sound financial condition. Policy 
holders get their insurance at cost. The 
Company pays dividends to policy 
holders only. The New York Life is, 
and has always been, a mutual company. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company 





COMPANY 


Founded April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board + + + 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. + + + ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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ALTER CLAY HILL, a na- 

tive of Monticello, 
Georgia, was born May 17, 
1980. He entered Mercer Uni- 
versity and in 1901 the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, where he was 
@ member of Kappa Alpha Fra- 
ternity. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Hill's uncle, Walter 
Barnard Hill, was Chancellor of 
the University of Georgia from 
1899 to the time of his death 
in 1905. Mr. Hill began his busi- 
ness career in Monticello, in his 
father's insurance business. In 
1902 he was appointed special 
agent of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, traveling the 
territory of South Georgia. 
Later he became associated 
with the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company in Savannah. 
In 1904 Mr. Hill joined the Re- 
tail Credit Company, an or- 
ganization whose business is the 
making of character reports on 
both individuals and firms for 
underwriting, employment, fi- 
nancing and commercial trans- 
actions. He became manager of 
the San Francisco office the 
year after he joined the organi- 
zation and was acting in this 
capacity during the fire that 
demolished San Francisco in 
1906. After a number of man- 
agerial assiqnments in Balti 
more, Philadelphia, and New 
York in 1911, he returned to the 
company's home office in At- 
lanta, to take charge of sales 
activities. When the company 
was incorporated in 1913, he 







President, Retail Credit Company, 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


Water C. Hitt 
At the Age of Six 
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Water C. Hitt 


ALTER C. HILL is presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Art As- 
sociation and High Museum of 
Art; a director of the Southern 
States Art League, director of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce; president of the Re- 
tailers’ Commercial Agency of 
New York; a director of the 
Trust Company of Georgia; 
and vice president and director 
of the Marketing Executives’ 
Society of the American Man- 
agement Association. He is a 
member of the Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, and of the 
Presbyterian Church. He is also 
a member of the Piedmont Driv- 
ing Club, Capital City Club, 
Atlanta Athletic Club, and the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club. His 
outside interests are etchings 
and other forms of art, being 
himself an artist of excellence. 
Horseback riding is his other 
favorite recreation. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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became its vice-president and 
in 1932 he became president of 
this organization. Much of the 
success and progress of the Re- 
tail Credit Company is attrib- 
utable to Mr. Hill's personal 
ability and constructive leader- 
ship. His keen perception and 
resourcefulness have caused 
him to be noted by his associ- 
ates as the possessor of un- 
usually sound judgment. He is 
deeply interested in the broader 
aspects of his calling and his 
name is well known in many lines 
of business activity. He is the 
author of a number of articles 
of business and geographic in- 
terest, and is a speaker of note. 

In addition to building the 
business of which he is now 
president, Mr. Hill has proved 
himself a public-spirited citizen. 
From 1920 to 1931, he was oa 
member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Atlanta Tubercu- 
losis Association, also serving 
as its vice-president. A mem- 
ber of the Atlantic Chamber of 
Commerce, he has served as 
director of its Industrial Bureau, 
chairman of the Municipal Af- 
fairs Committee, member of the 
Art Committee, and member of 
the Extension and Publicity 
Committee. In 1917, he was 
president of the Salesmanship 
Club, and in 1918, president of 
the Atlanta Advertising Club. 
It was during this time that he 
acted as chairman of the Lib- 
erty Loan advertising commit- 
tee. 



































Water C. Hint 
On Entering Retail Credit 





















The Ninetieth 


National Life of Vermont 


HE RESULTS of operations for 1939, the 

National Life Insurance Company’s NINE- 
TIETH year, have been outstanding in many 
Ww ay Ss. 

Another year has been added to the unbroken 
record of increased assets each year throughout 
the history of the Company, and assets December 
31 totalled $215,021,261, an increase of $9,910,941 
for 1939. 

The Company paid to =policyholde rs dividends 
totalling $3,772,004 or 3.2 per cent more than in 
1938. 

The net interest earned was 3.71 per cent and, 
in spite of continued difficulties of obtaining a 
satisfactory investment return, permits in 1940 
continuation of the dividend scale adopted for each 
of the last four years, except on fully paid up forms 
where certain reductions were made. 

Insurance in force increased $12,110,130, bring- 
ing the total amount of insurance in force to 
$561,076,613. 

The ratio of net actual mortality to the expected 
was 51.9 per cent. 

Reserves on all types of contracts were increased $8,904,- 
284 or 4.87 per cent. $517,087 of this increase represents a 
transfer from surplus to strengthen the reserves against dis- 
ability claims in accordance with most conservative practice. 

Policy loans have been reduced $1,853,861. 

The Company’s bond investment totals $59,095,674. No 
item is delinquent as to interest and all maturities have been 
met except $2,000 due on one municipal issue. 


Preferred stocks on December 31 had a market value of 
$5,915,434, which is $180,999 in excess of cost. The dividends 
on all these stocks are cumulative and only two of the issues 
held are in arrears in their dividend payments. 

The Company’s statement contains no common stock. 

The actual market value of bonds December 31, 1939, was 
$4,361,189 in excess of the values shown in our statement. 

On request a more detailed statement will be supplied. 


Expert S. BrigHaM Frep A. How.Lanp 
President Chairman of the Board 


NATIONAL LIFE c’o m0 y MON Te ELieR VERMONT 





At left, “The Iron Horse of 90 years 
ago,” one of the Vermont historical il- 
lustrations used in National Life’s maga- 
zine advertising which appears regularly 
in Saturday Evening Post, Time, Life 


and The Atlantic. 


Tue Nationa Lire of VERMONT is 
one of the oldest life insurance companies 
in the United States. Out of a total of 
over 300 life insurance companies there 
are only 8 companies of equal or greater 
age. Founded in 1850 in the capital city 
of Vermont, it now operates through 
agencies in 36 states and the District of 
Columbia, and has policyholders in every 
state in the Union. 
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90th Annual Statement | 


















December 31, 1939 
ASSETS | 
United States Government Bonds $ 18,027,143.16 
Consolidated Federal Land Bank Bonds 2,181,163.52 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 814,411.16 
State, County and Municipal Bonds—U. S. 12,818,189.41 
Public Utility Bonds 20,925 297.77 
Dominion, Provincial, Municipal Bonds— 
Canada : 4,091,449.88 
Foreign Government Bonds............. 238,020.00 
Total Bonds aaa mei $ 59,095 674.90 
Preferred Stocks $ 5,915,434.00 
Standard City Mortgages, First Liens 36,386,99 1.88 





City Mortgages, First Liens, insured by 



























§0,755,385.07 
Farm Mortgages, First Liens takavestieare 11,739,134.37 
Policy Liens eealee’ .. 25,205,170.14 
NS RE Fe RT eT ee 12,000.00 
Real Estate, Including Home Office 16,253 ,723.79 
Cash in Banks 3,735 636.80 
All Other Assets Less Assets Not Admitted § 922,110.92 
Total Admitted Assets $215,021,261.87 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves a $191,628,338.53 
Policy Claims, Proofs Not Complete 660,573.44 
Policy Claims, Estimated But Not Reported 230,000.00 
Contingent and Other Liabilities 546,989.21 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due ss 781,588.04 
Premium Deposit Fund came 2,337,944.97 
Dividends on Deposit 3,476,313.80 
Dividends Assigned for 1940 Distribution 3,825 426.57 
Home Office Pension Fund Reserves 309,595.12 
Surplus, Including $2,000,000 Contingency 
Reserve 11,224,492.19 
Total ee oe $215,021,261.87 
ee an Pen ———— 
a emer sooenenmeemill 














PURELY MUTUAL .. _. ; 





ESTABLISHED 1850 
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State Supervision—The Record 


OR almost two-thirds of our Republic’s history men carrying 
F life insurance rate books have, with apostolic zeal, instilled 

into the minds of Americans the wisdom of securing their own 
independence and peace by guaranteeing their family’s financial 
security through the medium of a life insurance policy. These 
men who preached that insurance protection brought indepen- 
dence to the individual did so with complete confidence. They 
had faith in the basic soundness of a system of legal reserves 
which American ingenuity had perfected for life insurance. They 
were satisfied of the financial integrity of the companies under 
that system because each state jealously guarded its citizens 
against failure or malfeasance by closely supervising every phase 
of the insurance business. 

As a result no human enterprise has, over the years, been sub- 
jected to the scrutiny that insurance has known. No violation of 
trust in state supervision has ever resulted in impairing the 
soundness of the larger carriers because where their affairs may 
have possibly been neglected in one State in which they operated, 
the vigilance of the departments in other States would imme- 
diately nullify such laxity. Thus, though life insurance has been 
subjected from time to time to ordeals due to the derelictions and 
defections of individuals, the institution cannot be challenged 
from any source as to the faithful performance of its contracts 
and ultimate delivery to policyholders of its guaranteed service 
and security. 

The efficacy of state supervision is beautifully attested by the 
record of insurance during those sad years which began in 1929. 
The failures, bankruptcies and distress which occurred in the 
Federally-supervised industries such as railroading and banking 
might well have been multiplied indeterminately were it not for 
the strength and stability of the state-supervised insurance com- 
panies, for the institution of insurance was a powerful force 
against the complete disintegration of the economic and financial 
system of this country during those days. 

This record stands as a tribute to state control. In the light of 
it the energy and resources not only of insurance men, but of 
business men, public officials and policyholders, should carry the 
message to Washington that this record stands behind the demand 
that the Federal Government be not allowed to experiment in this 
field. It is clear that to invest a single Federal bureau with the 
supervision of insurance would only serve to weaken the faith in 
the stability of life insurance which its past performance under 
state supervision has evoked in the minds of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

Were America a small country, were it racially homogeneous, 
or were the industrial and agricultural activities in each state in 
conformity, then perhaps something could be said in favor of 
Federal insurance supervision. But with the diversity that exists 
in American life, and in the economic strength of the various 
states and in their political needs, state supervision with its inti- 
mate understanding of local requirements, supplies the answer. 
Federal supervision would only be an incubus which would dis- 
sipate the resources of what has been, to our mind, correctly de- 


fined as “the greatest thing on earth.” 
+. €¥:%. 
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Ray D. Murpuy 


PECULATIVE discussion of the 

proposed sale of Government an- 

nuities on a voluntary basis, at 
rates one-third less than established 
by life insurance companies, continues 
in an uncertainty, 
pending announcement of more spe- 
cific details of the plan by its sponsor, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York. Under date of January 12, 
Washington newspaper’ dispatches 
quote Senator Wagner as stating that 
the Social Security Board has ap- 
proved in principle-his proposal to in- 
troduce such legislation, but on the 
other hand John J. Corson, director of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, of the Social Security 
Board, advised The Spectator on Janu- 
ary 18 that “no such bill has yet 
been introduced and we have not re- 
ceived any advance information as to 
its provisions.” 


atmosphere of 
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Mr. Corson recalled, however, that 
a provision under which the old-age 
insurance system might be comple- 
mented by a voluntary system of old- 
age annuities was incorporated in the 
original Social Security bill of 1935. 
This feature of the bill was deleted 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but it may be assumed that 
its original inclusion in the program 
constitutes “endorsement in principle” 
of any new plan of Social Security ex- 
tension. 


It Could Be 


Guessing at what the Government 
may or may not do in the field of 
Social Security, or as to the methods it 
may employ in experimentation along 
these lines, is at best a hazardous un- 
dertaking, but in the absence of a 
clearly defined statement of aims and 
methods those most intimately con- 





_.. AA Two CENT STAMP AN 


A discussion of the if, 
when, and especially 
how Government an- 
nuities are going to be 
available at bargain 


prices. 


COMMENT BY FRANK ELLINGTON 


Spectator Staff W riter 


cerned with this latest threat to pr- 
vate enterprise are not backward 
about offering an occasional bit a 
speculative opinion. 

For example, a of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Unite 
States is Senator 
Wagner’s preliminary announcemeti 
of his intention to sponsor this legis 
lation, well in advance of a concret 
plan of operation, was calculated 4 
forestall the introduction of other an 
less well considered similar proposals 
Others remind cynically that we at 
embarking upon an important electio 
year and that the votes and influent 
organized by that grand old day 
dreamer, Dr. Townsend, are still # 
important item in national election 
Still others are not as charitable # 
was Ray Murphy, vice - president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
in his discussion of this question 


member 


convinced that 
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n ANNUITY, PLEASE”... 


fore the recent annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. He accepted the generous as- 
sumption that such a proposal was 
conceived in the interest of thrift and 
general human welfare; 
paid more attention to his outline of 
the history of Government sold an- 
nuities in other which 
showed that almost 
idea behind such operations was ex- 
pediency in national financing during 
periods of emergency. 


dissenters 


countries, 
invariably the 


Curious 


Cognizant of the general interest 
in this proposal, and of its tremendous 
import to the future of private insur- 
ance operations, The Spectator has, 
without notable success, endeavored 
to obtain from authoritative sources, 
a more complete explanation of the 
purposes and details of the plan than 
was available in the earlier announce- 
ments. In a request for such inform- 
ation from Senator Wagner, and an 
invitation to use the columns of The 
Spectator in answer to the wide- 
spread criticism of the plan as 
presented in the newspapers, the fol- 
lowing was contained: 


“The Spectator, as you perhaps 
know, has been published in the in- 
terest of sound insurance for almost 
a century. While we have no sym- 
pathy with the introduction of Gov- 
ernment operated insurance agencies 
designed to do the work of established 
privately operated carriers, and have 
continuously opposed the institution 
of such bureaus, we have always been 
alert to open our columns to exponents 
of such Government agencies for the 
presentation of the reasons which 
they believe make such bureaus a 
need of the people that cannot be 
otherwise supplied. 


Matter of Cost 


_ Of course, the possibility of issu- 
ing annuities at one-third less than 
present cost has been challenged by 
actuarial experts and other officials 
connected with the life insurance busi- 
ness, notably by Holgar Johnson of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, who 
not only decried in principle the estab- 
lishment of another Government bu- 
reau competing with private enter 
prise, but also said the rates you in- 
dicated are mathematically impossible 
without burdening anew the taxpayer. 
We would, therefore, be pleased if 
you would prepare for publication in 
The Spectator an article outlining the 
aueee and the public demands inci- 
aa to your espousal of Government 
‘ annuities. We would be pleased 











NECESSARILY DIFFERENT PROBLEM 


ACK in 1856, Frederick Hendriks, a prominent British actuary, called the attention 
of the National Debt Office to the fact that, during 47 years when the Government 
had operated in life annuities there had developed roughly nine million, two hundred 
and seventy thousand pound sterling loss in, shall we say, keeping faith. 
Mr. Hendriks’ observations of that day might well be included in the next available 


space in the Congressional Record. As: 


"The granting of such life annuities and terminable annuities constitutes nothing more 
nor less than a business operation, and can only be carried on subject to the methods 
and speculative risks of business. These are speculations and risks which it is question- 
able whether any Government should expose itself to; and whether it be upon a large 


or upon a small scale, is not much to the purpose in a matter of principle. 


Besides 


which, the ordinary methods of investment necessary for the successful management of 
life annuity or terminable annuity business, as a business undertaking, are not possible 
for a Government which can only deal in its own securities. The individual who grants 
an annuity can meet that charge by discretionary investments, chosen in the whole field 
of financial and commercial enterprise. The case of the Government is quite different." 








to have the implications as to its so- 
cial importance and an exposition of 
the plan upon which you propose these 
annuities will be sold, always justify- 
ing, of course, from an actuarial or 
mathematical standpoint, the rates 
and the tables upon. which the rates 
are based. It would also be particu- 
larly enlightening if the article ex- 
plained the amount of cost which must 
be borne by the Government itself 
and, therefore, the amount which will 
be a share of the tax requirements on 
the nation as a whole and upon each 
individual to whom the annuities will 
be sold.” 


As You Like It 


A wishful interpretation of the 
Senator’s reply, which stated that 
pressure of legislative activities dur- 
ing this session make impossible any 
further commitments at this time, 


ROBERT 
F. WAGNER, 
Senator from 


New York 


might suggest that this particular 
measure is to remain long dormant, 
but in the light of the record of the 
New York leader and his interest in 
social problems, it is a better bet that 
the proposal will be presented to the 
current Congress. It is fortunate that 
the extravagant claims of the plan 
have seen the light of day and been 
aired in public discussion, however, 
and it would appear inevitable that 
any such legislation will have to go 
before the lawmakers and the public 
in all its brilliant, paternalistic hue. 
In his brief reply, Senator Wagner 
promised to write again “after this 
legislation has been formulated and 
introduced,” sending whatever infor- 
mation available. 

Another effort to obtain reaction 
to this proposal from an influential 
member of the upper house, via a let- 
ter setting forth what were considered 
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sound objections to the plan, brought 
a flatteringly prompt and complimen- 
tary, but masterly evasive, reply by 
wire. It read: “Pleased to have your 
letter appraising bill to be proposed 
by Senator Wagner, in the matter of 
establishing a Government bureau to 
sell annuities. Your letter is very 
convincing. Regards.” 


Far From New 


It will be recalled that last year, 
Senator Wagner revived the annuity 
provisions killed by the Ways and 
Means committee and that his efforts 
in this direction were said to have 
the indorsement of President Roose- 
velt. In announcing some weeks ago 
his new proposal, Senator Wagner 
described his plan as calling for the 
sale of annuities through post offices, 
premium payments to be made every 
month, quarterly or annually. Such 
annuities would, he said, at the end 
of 20- or 25-year periods, yield month- 
ly benefits not to exceed $100 a month, 
and were planned to extend the 
benefits of the Government’s Social 
Security program to employers, pro- 
fessional persons and others now ex- 
cluded from participation in the sys- 
tem, as well as augment the existing 
benefits to those already covered. 

He maintained that these annuities 
could be sold at rates approximately 
30 per cent less than those charged 
by private carriers by reason of sav- 
ings effected through the sale, with- 
out commission charge, through post 
offices, through the subsidy elimi- 
nating administrative overhead and 
through the use of 1940 mortality 
tables instead of earlier tables used 
by private companies. 


Small Potatoes / 


These and other claims have been 
challenged by various insurance au- 
thorities in a manner generally about 
as compelling as the following ex- 
ample: The Senator was quoted as 
contending that private insurance 
companies are more interested in an- 
nuity policies paying in excess of $100 
a month; that policies paying lower 
benefits are not extensively sold be- 
cause of their excessive cost. Fac- 
tual refutation of this extremely fal- 
lacious premise lies in the record of 
total annuity sales of 19 leading com- 
panies during the year 1938, when 
92 per cent of all annuity contracts 
placed on the books did not exceed 
$100 a month, and when 35 per cent 
of total sales were in units of $50 
a month or less. 

These figures were presented by 
Ray Murphy, in the address pre- 
viously referred to, along with a gen- 
eral criticism of further Governmental 
activity in the field of insurance. In 
fact, Mr. Murphy’s objective discus- 
sion of the entire subject was so 
thorough, most other life insurance 
executives rest the case on his pres- 
entation of it. For that reason we 
shall present, together with a spe- 
cially written article by Holgar John- 
son, excerpts from Mr. Murphy’s 
address in conjunction with this dis- 
cussion. 

In discussing Canadian Govern- 
ment annuities, Mr. Murphy said 
(and from here on are excerpts from 
his talk) » 

“In 1908, the Dominion Parliament 
enacted a statute authorizing the gov- 
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PLEASE, DO NOT 
INTERFERE 


Ray D. Murphy's discussion of the 
proposal that the Government sell 
life insurance annuities below real 
cost is contained in the accompany- 
ing symposium. Mr. Murphy spoke 
for enlightened opinion when he 
said, in concluding his address to 
the Life Presidents: 

“| can conclude by saying that 
all of the many available facts on 
this subject clearly demonstrate 
that this proposal is one which 
should be rejected and that the 
private enterprise of the life insur- 
ance companies should be allowed 
to continue to furnish the mechan- 
ism for this form of individual volun- 
tary provision for old age, encour- 
aged rather than hindered by our 
Federal Government." 











ernment to sell annuities to the public 
under the supervision of a minister 
to be appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council. Various amendments and 
changes have been made since that 
time but, in general, the act has con- 
tinued in force on about the same 
basis. The present act provides that 
the government, through the Minister 
of Labour, may sell various types of 
immediate and deferred annuities to 
persons over five years of age domi- 
ciled or resident in Canada. At the 
present time, no annuity may exceed 
$1,200 per annum. Premiums for de- 
ferred annuities may be paid with any 
desired frequency and, in fact, may 
be discontinued and recommenced at 
will. Furthermore, application may 
be made for a deferred annuity upon 
payment of a nominal amount and 
the annuitant may retain the option, 
without making further payment, of 
obtaining an annuity at present rates 
when he reaches some older age. 


Purpose of Act 


“The purpose of this act was said 
to be to encourage and aid the people 
of Canada in the formation of habits 
of thrift so that private provision 
might be made for old age, and de- 
pendency upon government avoided. 
It was not intended that the annuity 
business be maintained as an adjunct 
to government fiscal policy. Never- 
theless, this Act provides that all 
monies received shall form a part of 
the consolidated revenue fund, and 
that monies payable under the Act 
shall be payable out of said consoli- 
dated revenue fund. 

“The cost of administration is borne 
by the Canadian Government. No 
charge is made on this account 
against the annuitants. In recent 
years the government has been con- 
ducting an advertising. campaign 
through the newspapers and by means 
of radio, and these steps have stimu- 
lated the sale of annuities. Special 
representatives have been appointed 
to solicit subscriptions for annuity 
contracts, and these representatives 





are now located in the larger cities 
throughout the Dominion. These rep. 
resentatives are paid a commission, 

“The following table shows the ex. 
tent of the Canadian Government ap. 
nuity business over each of the past 
ten years and for the thirty years 
from 1908 to 1938: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITIES 


Ending Number of 








March 31 Contracts Purchase 
Fiscal Issued Money 
Year During Year Received* 
1929 1,328 $4,272,419 
1930 1,257 3,156,475 
1931 1,772 3,612,234 
1932 1,726 4,194,384 
1933 1,375 3,547,345 
1934 2,412 7,071,439 
1935 3,930 23,376,400 
1936 6,357 31,281,981 
1937 7,806 23,514,824 
1938 5,724 13,550,483 

Total—Sept. 1, 

1908, to March 

31, 1938 42,623 115,109,178 
*Includes, for a given year, premiums 


received for newly-issued contracts and 
renewals under older contracts. 


“Until 1936, Canadian annuity 
rates were based upon the British 
Offices 1863-1893 Annuity Table 
with 4 per cent interest. This mor- 


tality table was badly out of date, 
even in 1908, as a measure of current 
mortality among annuitants, and by 
1936 had become most inappropriate. 
In September, 1936, due to discussion 
of the losses which were taking place 
or in prospect on account of the mor- 
tality basis used, as well as the in- 
terest rate employed, a new tem. 
porary scale of rates was adopted 
constituting a flat increase of 15 per 


ei as 





cent over the previous scale. As of 
Feb. 1, 1938, a wholly new set of 
rates was adopted. These rates mat 
use of a more modern mortality table, 
but the rate of interest used was stil 
kept at 4 per cent, and again noth 
ing was added to the premiums t 
provide for expenses or other cop 
tingencies. The above table indicates, 


both in the number of contracts is § 


sued and in the purchase money rtf 
ceived, to what a large extent the 
sale of these contracts has been it 
fluenced by the fact that during th 
recent years of low interest rates th 
better-to-do part of the population 
took advantage of what may be calle 
bargain rates at the expense of th 
Dominion. / 
“The fact that even the preset 
government rates, with their under 
lying basis of 4 per cent interest até 
no provision for expenses, still offer 
an attractive subsidy to the well-tod 
purchaser is indicated by the follow 
ing table, which shows the percentagé 
which the government’s rates repr 
sent of those charged by the larg? § 
Canadian life insurance companieé 


COMPARATIVE RATES FOR IMMEDI 
ATE LIFE ANNUITIES 


Ratio of Government Rates to Thos 
of Companies 


Age Last Male Fema 

Birthday Lives Lives 
30 81% 81% FF 
40 83 82 
50 85 84 
60 88 87 
70 90 89 
“From what has been said abo 





it will be obvious that losses hat 
been incurred by the governmel 
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from year to year. Even though the 
expenses of sale and of administra- 
tion of the business are not borne by 
the annuity fund, it has been neces- 
sary to transfer considerable amounts 
each year from the Consolidated Fund 
to maintain the reserve. The follow- 
ing table shows the amounts which 
have been so transferred during the 
past five years: 

AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO ANNU- 
ITY FUND DURING THE FISCAL 
YEARS SHOWN TO MAINTAIN THE 
RESERVES REQUIRED AT THE END 

OF THE PREVIOUS FISCAL YEAR 
Amount 

eres 184,238 

935 Seine FE NS 146,057 

er wek 271,827 
1937 mate Saabs ‘ 540,832 


8,941,196 


i vedbnebeeneeesé $10,084,150 


It should be emphasized, however, 
that this is no adequate measure of 
the loss, as the addition of these 
amounts to the annuity fund was for 
the purpose of bringing the reserves 
only up to the basis which is currently 
being used for new issues based upon 
4 per cent interest, as aforesaid. The 
figures also take no account of ex- 
penses which, for the five-year pe- 
riod ending March 31, 1937, were 
shown in the accounts of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as $676,127 under the 
item, “Annuities Act — Administra- 
tion.” It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that this account does not in- 
clude various expenses of salaries and 
some other items attributable to the 
business. 


Still Questionable 


“Apart from any consideration of 
the inadequacy of the rates used, it 
appears doubtful whether the Ca- 
nadian Government annuity plan has 
achieved its original purpose. It was 
generally understood that the sale by 
the government of retirement pen- 
sions at reasonable rates for those in 
all walks of life would obviate the 
necessity of any old-age pension leg- 
islation. That has not been the result. 
At the present time, all the provinces 
of Canada provide for old-age pen- 
sions of one kind or another and, in 
each case, they are subsidized by the 
Dominion Government. Moreover, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that, be- 
cause these annuities are sold largely 
as the result of the activity of com- 
missioned agents, a much larger pro- 
portion of all the annuities sold than 
was intended go to the well-to-do or 
wealthy person. However, even if 
such agents were not employed, the 
iowest income groups, which are most 
likely to be the ones to produce the 
bulk of government dependents, could 
hardly be expected to represent the 
bulk of purchasers. 


The Current Proposal 


“Let us now, without further refer- 
ence to history and precedent, con- 
sider the recent proposal spoken of 
in the press in this country. Let us 
also make the assumption for the mo- 
ment that this current proposal is 
motivated by a desire upon the part 
of government to encourage individ- 
ual thrift rather than, as found in 
so many historical precedents, to re- 
finance the government debt, or to 
obtain the funds to provide arma- 
ments for war, or for other expendi- 
ture. It would be well to do away at 


once with the misconception that the 
life insurance companies are pri- 
marily interested in annuities which 
will provide benefits in excess of $100 
a month. The following table shows 
the proportion of benefits in different 
amount categories provided under 
individual annuity contracts issued 
in 1938 by 19 of the larger life insur- 
ance companies. Immediate and de- 
ferred annuity contracts have been 
separated in order to display any 
difference between the two. 





of thrift known as life insurance 
agents. 

“One of the startling features of 
the press notices, from the standpoint 
of the ultimate effect of the proposal 
upon the condition of the Federal 
treasury, was the suggestion that the 
government might sell annuities at 
rates 30 per cent below those charged 
by the life insurance companies. Let 
us consider for a moment what that 
means. In order to do so, I shall con- 


INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED IN 1938 
(19 United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies) 




















Amount 
Monthly Income Number of Annual Income 
Immediate Annuities 

2 8 Pere ara 25,918 (89.6%) $4,661,169 (56.7%) 

| 5 RR ree 2,188 (7.6 ) 1,824,912 (22.2 ) 
. i & rear 645 (2.2 ) 1,034,943 (12.6 ) 
.. fk eS U!lLlLlUl—=Ee eer a £ 2 »} 484,595 (59 ) 
Geen Ge OU asc isccdwensaene = € a2 213,977 (26 ) 
Ss a. acini aos 0 er montana acai 28,930 (100.0 ) $8,219,596 (100.0 ) 
Average Annual Income per Annuity.................. $284 

Amount 
Monthly Income Number of Annual Income 
Deferred Annuities 

FO Reape Mee ee 48,293 (76.1%) $11,202,834 (30.2%) 

| £ er 8,644 (13.6 ) 7,095,766 (19.1 ) 
 § -& __aea se 3,987 (63 ) 6,439,679 (17.3 ) 
Ee ME ong wn cao edie ened 1,707 ( 2.7 ) 5,592,642 (15.1 ) 
See Oe GE ekki dcivcntanceus 829 (1.3 ) 6,777,801 (18.3 ) 
PE. So kc nent d ce edad weeeaeaee 63,460 (100.0 ) 37,108,722 (100.0 ) 
Average Annual Income per Annuity.................. $585 

Immediate and Deferred Annuities 

a oc cs ane koak a 74,211 (80.3%) $15,864,003 (35.0%) 
8 Sl UD Rare 10,832 (11.7 ) 8,920,678 (19.7 ) 
Le jase 4,632 (5.0 ) 7,474,622 (16.5 ) 
Ll 1,853 ( 2.0 ) 6,077,237 (13.4 ) 
BO eee 862 (1.0 ) 6,991,778 (154 ) 
6 id ab ca «dine k hike ican ian 92,390 (100.0 ) 45,328,318 (100.0 ) 
Average Annual Income per Annuity.................. $491 


“It will be clearly seen to what de- 
gree the average annuity falls short 
of a benefit of $100 a month or $1,200 
a year. To put the matter in another 
and perhaps more significant manner, 
we see that the annuity contracts 
which do not exceed such an amount 
of benefit constitute 92 per cent of 
all annuity contracts. It is therefore 
evident that the life insurance com- 
panies and their agency forces are 
working most actively among those 
sections of the population who would 
be in any position to take advantage 
of government annuities to provide 
resources for their own old age. 

“Not only are they actively work- 
ing in that very field of small annui- 
ties, but they appear to have worked 


effectively when we consider that 
there are now outstanding in the 
United States about 1,500,000 an- 


nuity contracts in the life insurance 
companies with benefits payable either 
now or in the future aggregating 
more than $550,000,000 a year. 
“Perhaps we should take some com- 
fort as a business in the fact that 
the work which we have carried on 
in this field has at least received im- 
plied approval by the existence of 
the current proposal. We in the busi- 
ness realize that this effective result 
was brought about by those apostles 


sider first the sale of single premium 
annuities and annual premium de- 
ferred annuities. 

“Under single premium annuities, 
all commission costs for the sale of 
the contracts would commonly be met 
by not more than 2% per cent of the 
single premium. If we were to go 
further and compute the commuted 
value at the time of purchase of all 
expenses then incurred and all future 
expenses necessary to carry out the 
contracts, and include in that figure 
taxes as well as expenses of every 
kind, the total commuted sum would 
commonly represent only about 6 per 
cent or 7 per cent of the premium. 
Only part of these expenses could be 
avoided by the Government. There- 
fore, if the Government were to sell 
such contracts at 30 per cent less 
than company rates, it is clear that 
almost the entire reduction would 
prove to be a direct loss to the trea- 
sury. Even that statement is too 
favorable to the Government’s case, 
for it assumes that the other and 
major elements which enter into the 
cost of the contract, namely, mor- 
tality and interest, would be the same 
for Government annuities as for sim- 
ilar contracts issued by the com- 
panies. 
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“With respect to mortality, there to the loss already mentioned, it must 
seems to be no adequate reason to base its interest rate for the annuity 
believe that death rates would take business upon the rate expected to 
on substantially different character- be paid on Government securities. 
istics under Government contracts 
than are experienced by the companies Interest, and Rates 
in the same general class of business. 

In the matter of the interest rate, “This rate, naturally, is substan- 
however, a sharp distinction must be tially less than the rate of interest 
drawn. The companies invest their which the life insurance compdnies 
funds largely in a wide range of pri- can earn on their premium receipts 
vate securities. The effect, however, from annuities. A reduction in the 
of the receipt by Government of an- interest rate has an important effect 
nuity premiums would presumably be upon the cost of an annuity. By tak- 
to reduce the amount which other ing a modern mortality table apply- 
Government obligations would total ing to annuitants and changing the 
if such annuity premiums had not rate of interest earnings by a differ- 
gone into the treasury. Therefore, ence of 1 per cent, say, for example, 
the effect of such receipts is to re- from 3% per cent to 2% per cent, 
lieve the Government of paying in- the premium for an immediate life 
terest on an equal amount of Govern- annuity would be increased for a 
ment securities, and if the Govern- man at age 40 by 16 per cent, at age 
ment is not to lose money in addition 50 by 13 per cent, and at age 65 by 
ws 
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SERRA OEws AANA, 





Any Dad delights in helping 
his children build for the 
future. 


No task in life furnishes him higher incen- 
tives or offers more gratifying rewards. 


To make certain that their edifices do not 
become tumbled blocks if he is not spared to 
see them reach self-supporting age, he invokes 
the aid of life insurance. 


He will count as a true friend the 
agent who shows him this duty. 


Sqprudeutial 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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9 per cent.* (Had we assumed that 
the differential of 1 per cent was to 
reduce the interest rate from 3 per 
cent to 2 per cent, these percentage 
increases would be greater.) It will 
thus be seen that even if the Govern. 
ment were to contribute, as a charge 
upon the taxpayers, the entire ex. 
pense which the private companies 
have of selling and administering 
these contracts, it could not sell im. 
mediate annuities as cheaply as the 
companies can, unless the normal dif. 
ferential in interest rate between that 
earned by the companies and the rate 
paid on Government securities proves 
to be much smaller than the 1 per 
cent differential which I have as. 
sumed for illustrative purposes. Hence 
it seems fair to state that, if the 
Government were to sell immediate 
annuities at premium rates 30 per 
cent less than those charged by the 
private companies, it would, doubtless, 
lose even more than the 30 per cent 
reduction. In short, unless the tax- 
payer’s burdens are to be increased, 
the Government would have to plan 
to charge more than the companies do, 
“Let us now turn to the situation 
under annual premium deferred an- 
nuities. For simplicity, I have taken 
an annual premium contract which 
would return net premiums with in- 
terest in event of the annuitant’s 
death before age 65 and would then 
pay a life income without any return 
at death after income commences. 


Just for Comparison 


“The expenses of the insurance 
companies under such contracts are, 
of course, considerably more at the 
time when the contract is sold than 
they are in later years. If, however, 
for the sake of comparison, we aver- 
age all expenses of every kind, includ- 
ing commissions, taxes, and all over- 
head expense, for the first ten years 
under such a contract against the 
ten annual premiums, it is reason- 
able to approximate this average in 
the neighborhood of 10 per cent to 12 
per cent of the premiums. If this 
averaging period is extended to apply 
to a contract in force for fifteen years, 
the total expenses would be about 2 
per cent or 3 per cent lower, with 
further reductions as the period of 
the contract is extended. If, however, 
on the same mortality assumptions as 
before, we reduce the rate of interest 
by a differential of 1 per cent from 
3% per cent to 2% per cent, the 
premium for a young man at age 2 
would be increased 42 per cent. If 
he were 35 years old, the premium 
would be increased 28 per cent, and 
if he were 50 it would be increased 
17 per cent. ' 

“We, therefore, see again that this 
differential of 1 per cent in the ID 
terest rate far more than counter 
balances expenses of every kind 
which the life insurance companies 
pay. Again we reach the conclusion 
that if the Government were to Issue 
*Attention may be called to the fact 
that a change in premium rates of 30 pe 
cent mentioned in the press notices would 
correspond to a wide range of variations 
in the interest rate for different ages 
issue. As will be observed from the 
ratios just quoted, a reduction of 30 pe 
cent in the premium rates for such ages 
as 50 to 65 would require a rate of inter 
est on government securities which We 
trust is unthinkable! 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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THREE POINTS 


OF 


DIFFERENCE 


Further Discussion of the 
Proposed Sale of 
Government Annuities 


By 


Hoxicar J. JOHNSON 


President Institute of Life Insurance 


[Special to The Spectator] 


O one, I believe, who has ever 

seen life insurance in action can 

doubt for one moment its tre- 
mendous power for good in our na- 
tional life. But if any of us should 
be dubious, we need only turn to the 
proposals of our social-minded legis- 
lators and to be convinced all over 
again. 

This belief in life 
proved by their constant attempts to 
put life insurance at work in the per- 
formance of some social task in which 
they may be interested. The social 
security program is a case in point— 
a huge system originally set up to 
perform the particular job of provid- 
ing the necessities of life to wage 
earners after retirement age _ is 
reached and now expanded beyond its 
original objective until it includes the 
family unit. 

To the original objectives of this 
program, namely providing an eco- 
homie floor, no one in America today, 
I believe, will object—however much 
we may take exception to specific de- 
tails in its operation. 


insurance is 


It is a program 
which private business could not cai ry 
out because it depends on the power 
of government to demand conform- 
ance by everyone and the govern- 
ment’s power to tax. 

However, out of this interest in the 
Principles of life insurance, as con- 
ducted under the present system, so- 





cial-minded legislators and social re- 
formers often have made proposals 
that are definitely opposed to the 
public welfare. These may be based 
on a misunderstanding of life insur- 
ance and a lack of knowledge of how 
it works, or may be based on a com- 
pletely alien conception of the rela- 
tionship of government and business 
in America. 

I believe, Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner’s reported proposal on the subject 
of Federal annuities is one of these. 
It is his plan to have the Federal 
Government sell these through post 
offices, in units of $100 or less, at 
rates “one-third” less than those 
charged by private companies. The 
Senator was quoted in the press as 
believing that these annuities could 
be sold without extra expense to the 
government, except for negligible ad- 
ministration expense; that their sale 
would not compete with private com- 
panies, and that it will work to the 
benefit of everyone. 


Disagrees With Wagner 

On all three points, it is my firm 
conviction that Senator Wagner is 
wrong. 

In order to sell annuities at a lower 
rate the government would have to 
have a higher rate of return on its 
investment than is earned by the in- 
surance companies. I do not see how 








this can be done. The government 
would have to base its interest rate 
for annuities upon the rate it expects 
to pay on its own securities. The pri- 
vate companies invest their funds 
largely in a wide range of private 
securities and the rate of return na- 
turally is substantially higher than 
that paid on government obligations. 

A reduction in the interest rate has 
an important effect upon the cost of 
an annuity. If we should reduce the 
rate of interest from three and one- 
half per cent, which is higher than 
the return on most government secur- 
ities today, the cost of an annuity for 
a man aged 20 would be increased 42 
per cent and for a man aged 35, 28 
per cent. Under these circumstances, 
if the government issues its annuities 
on the same sound basis as the com- 
panies, it will have to charge much 
higher rates, even if the taxpayers 
absorb the administrative expense. If 
it issues them at a cost one-third less 
than the companies now charge, the 
taxpayers will have to go digging in 
their pockets. 

For a more complete refutation than 
is possible here of the charge that 
government can sell annuities without 
taxation at rates “one-third” 
I refer you to an address made by 
Ray D. Murphy, president of the 
Actuarial Society of America and 

(Concluded on page 14) 


less. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Developments in SEC Study Crowd 
Page One in Nation’s Newspapers 


NEC developments come thick and 

fast. A fortnight ago The Spectator 
carried the story of the SEC squad’s 
attempted raid on American Life 
Convention files and Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins’ reported robust defense of same. 
Since then three further phases of a 
more or less spectacular nature crack- 
ed Page One of metropolitan dailies. 
These were (1) Publication of a letter 
by Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman of TNEC, in which he de- 
nies a long list of charges as to the 
committee’s motives. which were al- 
leged in an American Life Convention 
pamphlet; (2) Use of the FBI to 
question discharged Metropolitan Life 
agents in the Philadelphia area, and 
(3) “discovery” of a “lobby and prop- 
aganda bureau” established by life 
insurance interests in a Waldorf- 
Astoria suite. 

We shall take up these develop- 
ments in that order. 


O’ Mahoney’s Letter 


Senator O’Mahoney’s letter was 
addressed to Representative Edward 
T. Taylor of Colorado, who, it is pre- 
sumed, is’ one of many Congressmen 
who have risen to question the con- 
duct of the life insurance investiga- 
tion now being carried on by the SEC 
in behalf of TNEC. 

In his letter, Senator O’Mahoney 
goes on the assumption that Mr. 
Taylor’s inquiry, and along with other 
letters and comments from an aroused 
Congress, have been inspired by an 
A. L. C. pamphlet distributed by Col. 
Robbins—a pamphlet prepared by a 
committee composed of C. A. Craig 
of the National Life and Accident; 
T. A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual, and 
Claris Adams, Ohio State Life. “Upon 
investigation,” writes O’Mahoney to 
Taylor, “I find that the letters now 
coming to members of Congress from 
persons engaged in the insurance in- 
dustry and from a few state commis- 
sioners appear to have been based 
upon a memorandum recently distrib- 
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uted to the industry by Col. C. B. 
Robbins. . . . I have since read it and 
find in it at least several statements 
which are not substantiated by any 
facts which have come to my knowl- 
edge.” 

Senator O’Mahoney takes up four 
of these allegedly unsubstantiated 
statements in detail. They are (1) 
The A.L.C.’s statement that it is the 
desire of some members of TNEC for 
federal supervision of all life insur- 
ance together with the taking over 
by the government of industrial in- 
surance and merging it with the social 
security system; (2) an allegation 
that it is the purpose of the commit- 
tee, or some of its members, to abolish 
the agency system of selling life 
insurance; (3) inferences carried 
throughout the A.L.C. pamphlet such 
as “should one of the principal pur- 
poses behind it (Federal supervision 
and control)-be to secure indirect but 
effective dominion over the thirty bil- 
lion dollars held in trust by the com- 
panies, its accomplishment would be 
a calamity”; (4) the charge that the 
insurance business has been subjected 
to an injurious and unfair attack and 
that “no opportunities have been 
given for companies to reply to in- 
sinuations in questions as to their 
practices, nor have the witnesses been 
permitted to make full statements 
while answering trick questions pro- 
pounded to them by the counsel.” 


Denies Ulterior Motives 


As to No. 1, Senator O’Mahoney’s 
letter states: 

“No member of the committee, or 
of its staff, has ever intimated to me 
that the government should take over 
industrial insurance, nor has any sug- 
gestion ever been made to me by any 
person associated with this committee 
that industrial insurance should be 
merged with the social security sys- 
tem.” ‘ 

Refuting No. 2, Senator O’Mahoney 
writes: 


“With respect to the allegation that 
this committee wants to undermine 
the agency system, I am glad to be 
able to assure you that there is not 
the slightest foundation for any such 
report. I know of no member of the 
committee or of the staff who has 
even intimated such a proposal.” 

Respecting No. 3, the Senator re- 
plies: 

“The suggestion that one of the 
principal purposes behind the study 
is to enable the federal government 
to secure domination of insurance 
company reserves is utterly fantas- 
tic.” 

And concerning No. 4, the TNEC 
chairman says: 

“Let me say that in the insurance 
hearings, as in every other hearing, 
every witness was given full oppor- 
tunity to be accompanied by his law- 
yer on the stand. In most cases the 
witnesses knew in advance the type of 
question that was to be submitted and 
the general tenor of the examination. 
From the very outset the committee 
has taken every precaution to give the 
fullest opportunity to every witness 
and to every company.” 

In a paragraph which more or less 
attempts to characterize the general 
tenor of criticisms directed towards 
the TNEC life insurance investiga- 
tion, Senator O’Mahoney writes: 

“If you will examine again the let- 
ters which you have received you will 
find that like others which have been 
sent to other members of Congress, 
they rely not upon anything that has 
been recommended by this committee, 
but solely upon the predictions, as- 
sumptions, suspicions and fears of the 
writers as to what the committee may 
do. ...I can only say to you that I 
have no reason whatever to place any 
credence in these direful predictions.” 

And then, in a sort of benediction, 
Senator O’Mahoney tells Congress- 
man Taylor: 

“It is just as true now as it was 
in the beginning of these hearings 
that the only purpose of the commit- 
tee has beer to make an objective 
study of our economic system. You 
may, with perfect confidence, thus as 
sure all persons who make inquiry 
of you.” 


Federal Supervision 


We take Senator O’Mahoney’s state- 
ment entirely in good faith but think 
it will scarcely serve to allay the 
fears and suspicions aroused in the 
life insurance fraternity by the chat- 
acter of the TNEC study so far. 

In the first place we have gone over 
the Senator’s letter very carefully and 
fail to find any denial that it is the 
aim of the committee, or some mem 
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bers of it, to effect federal supervision 
of the life insurance business, which 
is the crux of the companies’ com- 
plaint. Senator O’Mahoney, it must 
not be forgotten, was the father of 
a proposal to require federal licenses 
of all concerns doing an interstate 
business. That is his baby—the pro- 
posed legislation along those lines be- 
ing the thing for which the senator 
from Wyoming is best known nation- 
ally. 

Secondly, we note that Senator 
O’Mahoney’s “defense,” if we may 
eall it that, is thrown entirely around 
TNEC. Now insofar as a great many 
life insurance people are concerned, 
TNEC needs no defense. If, as Pres- 
ident Roosevelt recommended in his 
original Congressional message on the 
subject, the government wants to 
make a study of life insurance invest- 
ments “with particular relation to 
their use as an instrument of eco- 
nomic power,” the life insurance in- 
dustry has little cause or reason to 
complain. The rub is with the SEC 
— Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion — which is carrying on the 
“study” for TNEC, and which, in 
considered life insurance opinion, has 
gone far wide of the authorized pur- 


pose and scope. 


TNEC vs. SEC 


It seems to us important to keep 
this distinction in mind if a clear pic- 
ture of what is going on down in 
Washington is to be formulated. 
TNEC is a large committee composed 
of three United States Senators, three 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and in addition a representative 
from each of the several administra- 
tive agencies such as the Treasury, 
Attorney - General’s Office, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission, etc. The insur- 
ance study of TNEC, however, has 
been turned over to SEC. The lat- 
ter agency named one of its attorneys 
as special counsel and assigned a 
number of investigators to work with 
him. This is the group that is run- 
ning the show. They choose the chan- 
nels of the investigation, collect data, 
inspect files, select witnesses and car- 
ry on about 99 per cent of the cross- 
examination. A study of the record 
will reveal that once in a while a 
senator or congressman attached to 
the committee will chime in with an 
innocuous question, but it is clearly 
evident that Mr. Gesell and his SEC 
associates are in the saddle and can 
direct the study in any direction they 
Please. 

That is why the complaints of the 
critics are “based upon predictions, 
assumptions, suspicions and fears,” 


as Senator O’Mahoney expresses it. 
They have nothing else to go on since 
the course of the investigation seems 
to bear no understandable relation to 
the originally announced purpose. 
Plainly, something is going on here 
besides a study of the “use of life in- 
surance investments as an instrument 
of economic power.” And it is not 
without reason to speculate that, quite 
without the majority of the TNEC 
members knowing what it is all about, 
the SEC group could so rig the study 
as to demonstrate a need for Federal 
supervision. In the same way they 
could sabotage industrial insurance 
and knock the props from under the 
agency system. And anyone who has 
read the books and speeches of vari- 
ous SEC notables and is familiar with 
the Economic Planning dream, would 
not find “utterly fantastic” the sug- 
gestion that some members of the 
SEC would like to see the federal 
Government secure domination of the 
thirty billions of dollars in life insur- 
ance reserves. 

The insurance fraternity would be 
happy indeed to drop off to sleep this 
night lulled and comforted by Senator 
O’Mahoney’s assurance that the “only 
purpose of the TNEC is to make an 
objective study of our economic sys- 
tem,” but meantime the SEC has 
called in the FBI—the “G-Men,” in 
other words, hunters of crime and 
criminals, to assist in its study of life 
insurance investments as an instru- 
ment of economic power. And that 
brings us to Page One story No. 2. 


FBI Participation 


Readers will recall that at the 
TNEC hearings in Washington a year 
ago, a line of testimony that was 
played wide and handsome in news- 
papers throughout the land had to do 
with thirteen agents of the Metro- 


politan Life who “confessed” to forg- 
ing policyholders’ names on ballots 
cast in an uncontested election for di- 
rectors. Following the testimony of 
the SEC’s witnesses, more than one 
hundred agents from New York and 
Philadelphia came to Washington on 
their own initiative and at their own 
expense to offer testimony contrary to 
that of the thirteen agents put on 
by SEC but they were not given the 
opportunity to testify. The vice-chair- 
man of TNEC explained this action 
by saying “The particular issue has 
been given a distorted emphasis and 
significance. . . . We are advised by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that the evidence as to false bal- 
lots was not introduced to show that 
the practice was widespread, but sim- 
ply and solely for the purpose of 
showing some aspects of the procedure 
of elections. The committee quickly 
recognized that none of these ballots 
signed by the agents affected the out- 
come of the elections.” 

After the disclosure the Metro- 
politan, naturally, fired the thirteen 
agents. They had confessed to their 
own guilt in the matter in question, 
testifying under oath that they had 
been faithless to the policyholders and 
the company. 

It has recently been disclosed that 
following that incident, which had 
been considered closed, and despite the 
TNEC statement that that phase of 
the investigation had been given “a 
distorted emphasis and significance,” 
an SEC investigator shortly appeared 
at the Metropolitan offices and de- 
manded permission to examine the 
agency files. When the company gave 
its assurance that there was nothing 
of the character in question in the 
files and therefore no reason for the 
further examination of them, the in- 
vestigator stated to officers of the 

(Concluded on page 28) 








THE PRESIDENT OF THE FIDELITY UNION 


we you see an advertisement of the Fidelity Union Trust Company, of Newark, 
you might wonder if they are selling trust agreements or life insurance. The answer 
is both. For that reason the recent elevation of Horace K. Corbin to the presidency of 
New Jersey's largest bank was of particular interest to life insurance men. 

Mr. Corbin's election to the presidency was voted after he had served for more than 
ten years as an executive. He joined the staff of the bank July |, 1929, as an assistant 
to the late Uzal H. McCarter, then president. Soon after the latter's death in 1931 and 
Mr. Bacheller's election as president, Mr. Corbin was chosen a vice president. He was 
made executive vice president in January, 1939. 

Mr. Corbin is a director of the American Insurance Company, the Foster Wheeler 
Corporation of New York, Weston Electrical Instrument Company, L. Bamberger & Com- 
pany and The Prudential Insurance Company of America. Mr. Corbin entered business 
as a salesman for the Carnegie Steel Company following his graduation from Princeton 
University in 1908, and then established his own business as a building contractor of 
water works. During the World War he was a lieutenant in the United States army. 

Long active in civic affairs, Mr. Corbin is president of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of the Newark Chamber of Commerce, and a member of the board of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. He is former secretary of the Newark Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee, past president of the Newark Clearing House Association, and was 
a member of the New Jersey Tax Revision Commission formed in 1938. 
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Johnson on Annuities 


(Concluded from page 11) 


vice-president of the Equitable of 
N. Y. In this address, made before 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents on December 15, 1939, Mr. 
Murphy has discussed all the actu- 
arial problems involved thoroughly 
and clearly, and has reviewed the 
history of government annuities in 
other countries. 

Senator Wagner’s second belief— 
that annuities sold in units of $100 
or less, would not compete with pri- 
vate companies — is also refuted by 
Mr. Murphy in this address. For he 
points out that 92 per cent of an- 
nuity contracts of 19 companies are 
in units of $100 or and that 
government-sold annuities under 
Senator Wagner’s plan would thus be 
competing directly with 92 out of 
every 100 annuity purchases now be- 
ing made. 

But the most serious objection to 
Senator Wagner’s proposal, in my 
opinion, is connection with his third 
belief — that government-sold annui- 
ties would help everyone. As an ex- 
perienced underwriter, it is my opin- 
ion that they would not; that the 
people who need financial protection 
most in this country would not be 
the ones who would buy these an- 
nuities, whether the unit sales is 
limited to $100 or $50 or even $25. 

In other words, I think the tax- 
payers under Senator Wagner’s pro- 
posal would be paying out the na- 
tion’s money to people who have no 
right to ask for it—namely, to those 
few people who have sufficient money 
and sufficient self-interest to capital- 
ize on a chance to get something for 


less, 
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HOME OFFICE APPOINTMENTS BY MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


Left to right—Lawrence H. Shroughrue, agency assistant; Charles W. Brierley, auditing department manager; Harry C. Peiker, associate super- 
intendent of loans; A. Carlyle Talmadge, accounting department manager Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. 


nothing. According to Mr. Murphy, 
this has already been proved by the 
sale of government securities in 
Canada and I am would be 
proved true again if the system were 
to be put in operation here. 

In this Senator Wagner's 
proposal runs completely counter to 
the present social security program, 
which is an enforced thrift applicable 
to all people to provide the basic 
minimum for those who need it most. 
Nor would this new proposal fill the 
same social need as does social secur- 
ity, for the people of the lower in- 
comes would be, in all probability, ex- 
cluded by the very nature of the plan 
and the cost involved. 

While this was going on, of course, 
we would at the same time, in my 
opinion, be weakening our entire in- 
surance structure, upon which 64,- 
000,000 of us Americans depend for 
the protection of ourselves and our 


sure 


sense, 


families. For it is my firm conviction 
that when a government begins to 
compete — not supplement, but com- 


pete—with a business, then all busi- 
ness is menaced and its future en- 
dangered. 

If Senator Wagner has discovered 
some new way to sell annuities at less 
cost without taxation, we in the life 
insurance business would like to know 
what it is so we could apply it our- 
selves. Life insurance, being the 
creature of its policyholders, has na- 
turally sought to provide all the secur- 
ity and protection for the dollar that 
is possible and still be consistent with 
safety. 

There is no doubt but that the gov- 
ernment could reduce the cost of dis- 
tribution—by the elimination of the 
agent and his services—and this need 
not be limited to annuities but could 


be applied to all commodities and ser- 
vices — however this would mean a 
complete change in our American sys- 
tem of business—which assumes the 
job of government is to govern, and 
that of business to provide the inter- 
change of goods and services. 


Bankers National Offers 
Agent’s Retirement Plan 


A unique retirement plan will short- J 
initiated by the Bankers Na- 
tional Life, Montclair, N. J., it was 
announced last week at the annual 
convention of the company’s leading 
Hollywood, Fla. The 


death and dis- 


ly be 


producers at 
plan, which includes 
ability features, will be set up for the 
company’s agency 
tributory basis. Not dissimilar to so- 
cial security, one unusual feature of 
the plan is that the contributions of 
an agent to it may not be withdrawn 
while he continues with the company. 

This feature is designed to remove 
the tempation to deplete one’s reserve. 
It is also in accord with the view often 
expressed by Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
president of the Bankers National, 
that life insurance would function bet- 
ter if it were made 
borrow against it, on the theory that 
loans lead to lapses. Under the new 
plan, agents who leave the company 
may withdraw their contributions, 
though not, naturally, any of the com- 
pany’s contributions. 

Just before the convention party 
boarded their train for Florida a fare- J 
well party was given them at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
attended by President Lounsbury, 
Vice-President Sieger and other home 
office representatives. 
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George S. Van Schaick 
Honored at N. Y. Dinner 


It so happened that insurance men 
were starred at the 41st annual din- 
ner of the Society of the Genesee, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
on January 22. George S. Van Schaick, 
vice-president of the New York Life 
was recipient of special honors by the 
Society, and the presentation was 
made by Jesse S. Phillips, president 
of the Society, who is chairman of the 
board of the Great American Indem- 
nity Co. of New York. 

Noting that Mr. Van Schaick was 
an adopted son of the Genesee Valley 
(he was born in Schoharie County) 
Mr. Phillips recounted some of the de- 
tails of Mr. Van Schaick’s career as a 
successful lawyer in Rochester but 
signalled out for particular praise his 
conduct as superintendent of insur- 
ance of New York. Mr. Phillips, who 
himself served in that capacity for six 
years, said: “No superintendent of in- 
surance since the organization of the 
department eighty years ago was con- 
fronted with so many problems of 
magnitude as Mr. Schaick. 

“In the early days of the depres- 
sion, when so many business enter- 
prises were collapsing and securities 
everywhere were depreciating in val- 
ue, including those held by insurance 
companies, many problems, new and 
complex, arose challenging the super- 
intendent of insurance for solution. 
Our guest of honor met those problems 
with great courage and wisdom, exer- 
cising discretion, calm and _ sound 
judgment, and in cooperation with the 
companies they were finally solved 
without loss to the policyholders, show- 
ing the soundness of the insurance 
institutions and the wisdom of proper 
supervision.” 

Mr. Phillips then read a letter from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, re- 
gretting his inability to attend the 
dinner and stating: 

“The Genesee Valley has contributed 
a long procession of able men and 
women to the service of the state and 
the nation and among them none has 
reflected more credit than my old 
friend, George S. Van Schaick. The 
Society does well to honor him and it 
is a pleasure through you to send my 
hearty felicitations.” 


Abbott Talks on Selling 
At N.Y.C. Assn. Meeting 


Telling salesmen how to sell ap- 
pears at first glance about the same 
kind of job as carrying coals to New- 
castle, but occasionally it can be done, 
with effect. At the January meeting 


of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on January 25, the job was 
handled competently by Henry W. 
Abbott, C.L.U., former general agent 
in Pittsburgh of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life and now associated with 
the Lloyd Patterson general agency 
of that company in New York City as 
a personal producer. 

The twin subject of “Are We Sales- 
men?” and “Can Life Underwriters 
Make a Comfortable Living Today?” 
was treated by Mr. Abbott with the 
ease of a master of sales technique 
and his demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities was aided by the visual tabu- 
lation of ten coordinated fundamen- 
tals, the mastery of which, said Mr. 
Abbott, would put the producer in the 
top-flight of his profession. 

Two projects are being initiated by 
the New York Association, according 
to Benjamin Alk, president of the As- 
sociation. One of these is a prelimi- 
nary training course for life agents, 
with examinations covering the fol- 
lowing three categories: Life insur- 
ance fundamentals; uses of life insur- 
ance, and legal concepts. 

A faculty has been gathered and 
others have offered their services as 
among them Ralph 
Engelsman, William Julius, Grant 
Sharpe, Robert Collins, Ray Ellis, 
Fred Spear, Hubert Davis, Harper 
Dowell, Paul Orr, Jr., and A. J. 
Johannsen. The course will start in 
March. 


The other project is also an educa- 
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tional course, in cooperation with 
legal authorities. A series of lectures 
will be given by well known personal- 
ities, many of them lawyers, covering 
optional settlements, claims, business 


insurance agreements, etc. Lawyers 
are valuable centers of influence and 
much life insurance procedure is close- 
ly allied with legal processes. This 
course will start in the latter part 
of March or early April. 


ROBERT W. BLAKE 


As this paper went to press a fort- 
night ago, word came of the death of 
Robert W. Blake, aged 73, former 
managing editor of The Spectator, and 
treasurer of the company, who retired 
from this organization in 1932. 

Mr. Blake served The Spectator 
since the turn of the century, was a 
statistician of skill and understand- 
ing and introduced many innovations 
and refinements on standard Specta- 
tor statistical publications. At one 
point in his career Mr. Blake, with a 
fellow associate on The Spectator, Al- 
fred M. Best, left to organize the firm 
of Blake and Best. Mr. Blake re- 
turned to The Spectator, however, and 
Mr. Best carried on as Alfred M. Best 
& Co. 

Robert W. Blake had a fine passion 
for accuracy in figures and_ state- 
ments, and a clean, clear literary 
style and those statisticians and edi- 
tors now on the staff who were asso- 
cited with him are grateful for his 
influence. 
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Faces in the Mirror 
in 1940 


Looking in our mystic mirror of suc- 
cessful salesmanship we observe the 
types—and persons—who, in 1940, will 
be potently powerful in life insurance 
selling. 

We see the face of the salesman 
who possesses that most essential of 
all success qualities—STICK-TO-IT- 
IVENESS. This man can go into the 
field at nine each morning . . . survive 
the melting away of three potential 
sales by noon ... and, after lunch, can 
be right back on the firing line... 
selling—selling—selling—asking peo- 
ple to buy life insurance. And, if the 
afternoon closes without a sale, he can 
go forth into the night—selling! 
Surely, this must be the man Dale 
Carnegie had in mind who was able 
to make 50 calls a day .. . fighting 
... fighting ... until he had 30 new 
prospective customers. 

None of us, of course, can qualify 
as this mysterious, mythical 
who, machine-like, can go forth to the 
wars each day . . . pounding the side- 
walks ... seeking buyers. But, we can, 
to the best of our ability, fashion our 
affairs, our daily routine, as closely 
as possible to his pattern. 


person 


New Business from 


Direct Mail 


Breaking the four years’ record of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life agency 
at Detroit in leading the field in sales 
following use of the company’s direct 
mail advertising service, Cleveland 
nosed in as 1939 leader. Elmer W. 
Snyder heads this office and Miss 
Lydia C. Kiraly is in charge of the 
agency’s direct mail activities, the use 
of which resulted in such a fine rec- 
ord of new business. 

Averaging one sale for every 10 
prospects cultivated by direct mail ad- 
vertising and $5.23 first-year commis- 
sion per prospect addressed, the 
Cleveland agents sold $2,017,000 fol- 
lowing use of the service, compared 
with $1,934,000 Detroit sales. 

George E. Lackey, general agent at 
Detroit, and his direct mail secretary, 
Miss Alberta Stutsman, sent a con- 
gratulatory telegram to their victori- 
ous friendly rivals. The message was 
used at the annual meeting luncheon 
of the Cleveland agency on Monday of 
last week (Jan. 15). 

Selling $17,293,000 last year, fol- 
lowing cultivation by direct mail, 
Massachusetts Mutual agents aver- 
aged one sale among every 11 pros- 
pects receiving the advertising. 
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‘Prospecting 


The company’s direct mail, designed 
to build prestige for the agent, the 
company and the industry, includes 
17 printed pieces and 23 letters. Re- 
ply cards are not used, the intent be- 
ing for agents to list for advertising 
cultivation only prospects to be 
promptly solicited. Without restrict- 
ing the quantity of mailing pieces 
agents may use, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual recommends a minimum of five 
prospects weekly, the maximum being 
as many as can be called on promptly 
after the advertising is received. Em- 
phasizing the many needs for life in- 
surance, the advertising service in- 
cludes pieces suitable to both pre-ap- 
proach and between calls purposes. 

Since it was started in 1933, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual direct mail adver- 
tising has helped agents sell $100,- 
463,000 earning $1,176,053 first-year 
commissions. Last year, 54,000 pros- 
pects received 99,000 letters and 
printed pieces. 





{st EMBLEM of.a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 


and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/ IOWA 


+s 
HOME OFFICE + DES MOINES 





You Will Know When 
The Close Is Ready 


The prospect gives signals when 
he is ready to close which are as 
eloquent as if he were saying. “Write 
me up. I am ready.” The signals 
he gives are words. Sometimes they 
are objections. Sometimes they are 
questions. Sometimes they are agree- 
ments with statements you make. But 
whatever they are, don’t hesitate to 
hand him your pen when you catch 
the faintest signal. 

Here are some of the signals: 

“T can’t afford this now.” 

“T don’t think I should do this.” 

“Who is your medical examiner?” 

“How much would the premium be 
quarterly?” 

“T really don’t believe I could swing 
it financially.” 

“What is the premium on $5,000?” 

“T couldn’t be examined this week.” 

“T am leaving town for a few days.” 

“IT can’t pay for it now.” 

“That certainly is a fine proposi- 
tion.” 

After such remarks, just say, “This 
is a commendable thing for you to 
do. Is your wife’s name Mary?” 


—Holicoa Review. 


How One Line Leads 


To Another 


Harry N. Balch of New York uses 
business insurance contacts to culti- 
vate personal insurance lines. He 
illustrated his technique by outlining 
a chain of cases which followed the 
writing of a $50,000 retirement fund 
case, sold to provide both protection 
and pensions for business partners. 

By cultivating the principals in the 
case, finding out about their personal 
as well as business lives, he discovered 
opportunities to be of service. For ex- 
ample, the lawyer in the case was 4 
bachelor with no dependents. Mr. Baleh 
sold him a $25,000 single premium at- 
nuity. From that lead he secured an 
introduction to the lawyer’s nephew 
and sold him a $100,000 retirement 
policy. And a large group insurance 
case on the nephew’s firm also re 
sulted from the contact. Then he 
went back to the original buyer o 
the business insurance and found out 
enough about his personal needs # 
sell him a $100,000 preferred risk 
policy.” 
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identical, and w beli 
“two institutions *Sedfo. 


Common Problems, 
Mutual Aims 


The degree of cooperation which 
should exist between the life under- 
writer and the trust company should 
be more than merely the creation of 
a better personal relationship. To be 
a real understanding, it must involve 
as well a mutual understanding for 
the solution of problems common to 
both, declares Percy C. Madeira, Jr., 
chairman of the committee for Coop- 
eration with Life Underwriters of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Philadelphia. 

Not only does Mr. Madeira believe 
that the problems affecting the two 
can best be solved by “talking things 
over” as well as by the creation of a 
better social and personal relation- 
ship, but he is putting this belief into 
action in the program arranged by 
his committee this season. “The basic 
objective, both of the life insurance 
underwriter and of the trust com- 
pany,” said Mr. Madeira, “is identi- 
cal. Namely, the best service possible 
to the individual. The arranging of 
trust agreements in such fashion that 
all of the plans of the life insurance 
policyholder will be carried out in the 
manner he has in mind.” 


Individual Requirements 
Rule Procedure 


It was not held nor believed, he 
said, that the solution lies entirely in 
the creation of a life insurance trust 
with a trust company as trustee. “We 
believe that there are very many in- 
stances where the best interests of 
policyholders are best served by leav- 
ing the funds with the life insurance 
company, utilizing one of the modes 
of settlement. However, we are of the 
opinion that in many cases where the 
amount of life insurance is $25,000 or 
more, that the desires of the policy- 
holder can only be served through the 
creation of a life insurance trust be- 
cause of the flexibility of such an in- 
strument. 

“However, whether the institution 
selected to carry out the wishes of the 
individual be the life insurance com- 
pany or the trust company, the prob- 
lems confronting the two in carrying 
out those wishes are, fundamentally 

that if the 
Ve the public 
the proper service to which it is en- 
titled, we must get together in 





‘and Selling 


friendly fashion, talk over our mutual 
problems and arrive at the best means 
and methods of solving them. 

“It is the aim of our committee, not 
only to bring about a better personal 
relationship between the trust com- 
panies and the members of the life 
insurance profession, but also to cre- 
ate a common meeting ground where 
we can discuss and solve those ques- 
tions common to both of us. The com- 
mittee also feels that the trust com- 
panies can be of service to the life un- 
derwriter as well in advising him not 
alone as to the advisability of an in- 
surance trust in a particular case, but 
also as to the nature of and the man- 
ner in which trust agreements of va- 
rious sorts are best devised, so that 
there will be no legal question arising 
in future years that may set aside the 
purpose for which the agreement was 
created.” 


Chooses Motivating Point 
as a Starter 

C. E. Drury, Jr., John Hancock, 
Dayton, Ohio, said at a recent sales 
meeting that he had failed to get suf- 
ficient information for programming 
by practicing the two-interview sys- 
tem so that he developed another 
procedure which has been successful. 
He chooses a motivating point, which 
in the case of a married man is pro- 
tection of his family and carries 
through his demonstration up to the 
point of the death benefit. Then he 
begins his fact finding by asking the 
prospect if the insurance is to be paid 
in a lump sum and to whom. This 
opens the way to a discussion of set- 
tlement options under which he writes 
the various objectives to be accom- 
plished with the insurance, and gets 
the prospect to decide the amounts 
necessary. This whole procedure, says 
Mr. Drury, does not require more than 
twenty minutes and gives the agent 
all the information he needs to make 
a sound programming proposal. 

Where the prospect is single, no at- 
tempt at fact finding for program- 
ming is made unless he fails to close 
on the retirement need. He then in- 
quires as to the man’s present insur- 


ance and makes a quick calculation 
of the amount of income the cash 
value will provide at age 65. This 
demonstration of what is usually an 
inadequate amount often leads to the 
purchase of the complete retirement 
program. 








Advertisement 
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Walrus‘said 


Since it began to advertise nationally 
in 1934, Bankers/ife’s ad headlines have 
become “Stopper” lines in Tide Maga- 
zine more often than those of any other 
life advertiser .. . “Your Son! . . . Heir 
to What?”, caption of Bankers/ife’s ad 
in the November 25th Post and Decem- 
ber 23rd Collier's, was the sixth to win 
“Stopper” acclaims from Tide, widely 
read advertising magazine . Other 
Bankers/life captions to rate the Stop- 
pers column were these five: 


What the Widow 
Told the Wife 


How Do YOU Rate 
As a Father 


Kind to His Wife... . 
Cruel to His Widow 


Could Your Wife Afford 
To Be a Widow? 


If You Care for Your Wife .. . 
Care for Your Widow 








—BLC— 


On the Bankers/ifeman's “Best seller” 
list is a little black book which really 
helps him sell . . . When he offers this 
handy little volume to his prospects, via 
cards mailed from the Home Office, he 
gets an average return of better than 
17.5 per cent on his mailings . . . Deliv- 
ering the book, a morocco-covered pocket 
diary with the prospect's name in gold, 
a favorable interview is a set-up, since 
the inquiry card returned by the prospect 
promises an explanation by the salesman 


of Bankers//fe’s Double Duty Dollars. 
—BLC— 


Like fathers, like sons: Foy Meyer, 
Gillespie, Illinois, and Bernard Mahaffa, 
Rockwell City, Iowa, are sons of two 
of Bankers/ife’s ablest veterans, George 
Meyer and Walt Mahaffa . . . Junior 
members of two of Bankers//fe’s fifteen 
father-and-son combinations, Foy and 
Bernard have just completed their first 


six months of Bankers//fe-ing . . . Foy 
has paid for $75,000, Bernard $90,000. 
—BLC— 


Out on a limb goes Dale E. Miller, 
crack Bankers/feman of Lorain, Ohio, 
to predict there'll be a great travel boom 
in "40 Here’s Dale's reasoning: 
“Everyone who has seen Bankersi/fe’s 
1940 Rainbow Calendar, with its six 
scenes from the Golden West, all in 
natural colors, wantssto go see the terri- 
tory represented. in¥ the sbeautiful pic- 
tures. If just a fraction «of» fe people 
who say they're going-West for that pur- 
pose do go, our_bést ‘prospects,in 1940 
will be those wie will gain most from 


the inevitable travel boomes. 
y Ses 
—BLC— 4 y 


BANKERS LIFE 
PES.MOINES COMPANY 
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By a Spectator Staff Writer 


It was easy to understand the note 
of optimism which spread through the 
gathering of agents, general agents 
and home office representatives at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
Girard Life on January 25-27, after 
a glimpse of figures indicating the 
large gains made by the company 
during 1939. The production records 
set during the year were reflected not 
only in the enthusiasm of those at- 
tending the convention but also in the 
discussions held during the business 
sessions of the three-day meeting. 

Held in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in the Girard Life’s home city 
of Philadelphia, the convention got off 
to an auspicious start with a _ get- 
together luncheon on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 25, which symbolized the spirit of 
cameraderie pervading the _ entire 
meeting. A sight-seeing tour through 
Philadelphia followed the luncheon, 
with an informal dinner at which was 
shown the new film, “Touching All 
presented through the cour- 
tesy of “Connie Mack,” president- 
manager of the Philadelphia Ameri- 
can League baseball team. 

Getting down to serious business on 
Friday morning, January 26, the con- 
vention listened to the opening address 
of C. T. Botting, superintendent of 
agencies, in which he discussed the 


Bases,” 


company’s mortgage plan. This is a 
specialized Girard Life sales aid em- 
ploying life insurance in the amorti- 
zation of mortgages and it has proved 
highly successful in smaller cities in 
which the company operates. 
Another new sales plan, a proposal 


form recently made available to 





ALBERT SHORT 
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Girard Life Convention Looks Back 
At Record-Breaking Production Year 


Girard Life representatives, came in 
for a round of praise from Ezra C. 
Anstaett, president of Town & Vil- 
lage Insurance Service, Inc., the com- 
pany’s general agency at Columbus, 
O. Agents, he said, should not mini- 
mize the effectiveness of this plan 
because of its extreme simplicity. In 
fact, its freedom from unnecessary 
detail and technicality makes it read- 
ily understandable to the 
since it is translated into his own 
language. 

A new instruction manual soon to 
be issued by the company was pre- 
viewed by Harold M. Horne, auditor 
and associate actuary. This agency 
manual, said Mr. Horne, would prove 
invaluable to the producers and keep 
them in tune with modern develop- 
ments. 

Heart trouble, complicated by kid- 
ney conditions is the greatest problem, 
medical-wise, of the insurance com- 
pany today, Dr. William H. Carpenter, 
medical director, told the convention 
in a talk on the company’s underwrit- 
Overweight, he added, 


prospect 


ing practices. 
is more subject to heart and kidney 
ailment than is underweight. (Dr. 
Carpenter’s address, as well as those 
of Albert Short, president of the 
Girard Life, and Gustave Jay, Jr., of 
the Jay & Jay general agency, New- 
ark, N. J., are synopsized in Depart- 
mental Digest of this issue.) 

One of the company’s most popular 
and successful selling tools is the 
Girard Life calendar, the keystone of 
its most successful prospecting plan, 
said E. P. Pfister, Watt 
Cleveland, O. This calendar, he added, 


agency, 


will not make a sale any more than 
will a hammer build a house; it is 
a useful tool, but the agent must take 
hold of it and put it to work to do a 
splendid job of prospecting. 

Gustave Jay, Jr., in discussing the 
market for 1940, said tha®every pros- 
pect must possess two fundamental 
qualifications—the ability to pass and 
the ability to pay. Mr. Jay is spend- 
ing less time with the professional 
group and concentrating on prospects 
employed in new industries which are 
prospering under revised 
conditions. 


economic 


The business session of Friday was 
brought to a close by the informal 
and interesting talk of George A. Ad- 
sit, vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies and the genial host of the con- 
vention. Looking back at 1939 and 
previewing the sales: picture for 1940, 
Mr. Adsit said that improved earn- 
ings of the average American family 


present a definite opportunity for jp. 
creased production on the part of the 
underwriter who analyzes his market 
and attunes his selling methods to 
meet its requirements. 

“The trouble with too many pros. 
pect files,” he added, “is that they are 
like the family attic; they get clut. 
tered up with material that is of no 
use or value. I would suggest that 
you throw all of these away and re. 
place them with five or six good pros. 
pects for $10,000 policies.” 

As to quality, Mr. Adsit urged that 
agents attempt to estimate the f. 
nancial future of the prospect as does 
the medical director attempt to gage 
his future longevity. 

Concerning company business dur- 
ing 1939, he pointed out that only one 
agency failed to exceed the 1938 ree. 
ord. The lapse ratio in 1939 was bet- 
ter than that of 1938, the number of 
policies paid for was _ considerably 
larger last vear, and the average pol- 
icy increased in 1939 over $300 for 
the entire company in 
with 1938. 

Intermission on 
provided an opportunity for the 
agents to do some geographical pros- 
pecting, with further sight-seeing 
tours provided. The formal conven- 
tion dinner followed this and brought 
several highlights of the session, chief 
of which was the address of President 
Albert Short. Reviewing trends and 
records of 1939, President Short noted 


comparison 


Friday afternoon 


the consistently upward trend in the 
company’s production graph. New 
business in 1939, he said, of the entire 
life insurance field was 99 per cent 
of that for 1938, whereas the Girard 
Life did better than that, with an in- 
crease in new business of 25 per cent 


over 1938. (See page 22.) 
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Dr. William D. Gordon, director of 
the Girard Life, reviewed the prog- 
ress of life insurance since its estab- 
lishment in this country by the Pres- 
pyterian Ministers Fund, pointing out 
that the sound and conservative meth- 
ods of the business have stood the 
acid test of time, surviving wher« 
other businesses have failed. 

Presentations were made at the an- 
nual dinner. Chief among these was 
that of the President’s Trophy for 
1939. This was given to Milton L. 
Baker, manager of the Town & Vil- 
lage Insurance Service, Inc., of Penn- 
sylvania (York), for the highest per- 
centage of increase of business during 
the year. The Baker agency had the 
best record during the last two quar- 
ters of the year. 

Diamond Merit Insignia for top- 
ranking production were presented to 
the following: Gustave Jay, Jr., Mil- 
ton L. Baker, Frank W. Carey, Philip 
B. Phillips and Julius Epstein. Gold 
Merit Insignia were awarded to Ed- 
ward P. Pfister, Aaron D. Goodman, 
A. Stanley Hyde, Earle E. Baruch, 
Theodore C. Jay and Albert Short, Jr. 

The morning session on Saturday 
the 27th was divided into two sec- 
tions: the first an open meeting; the 
second for general agents only, under 
the chairmanship of Fernand Baruch, 
president of the F. Baruch Agency, 
Philadelphia. 

In the open session, four addresses 
were delivered, on policy forms, in- 
vestments, the field and legal matters 
affecting the company. 

The first of these was delivered by 
W. L. Crawford, actuary and assis- 
tant treasurer, who said that agents 
should not expect the company to as- 
sume the functions of a trust com- 
pany, but he himself should do much 
of the detail connected with policy 
forms, confining himself and his com- 
pany to those which are pertinent to 
the proper prosecution of life insur 
ance procedure. 

John H. Brooks, a director and 
chairman of the Girard Life Finance 
Committee, declared that confidence 
in the life insurance 
largely due to its investment policy. 

George A. Adsit, speaking again to 
the convention, urged a greater spread 
of business. He noted that there is 
73 per cent of waste in the ranks of 
new men in the field, with but 27 per 
cent staying in the business. These 


D led » . - 
<i per cent, however, write over 75 


business is 


per cent of an agency’s business. 

The convention closed on Saturday 
afternoon with a farewell luncheon 
and with the company’s field and 


home office representatives returning 
to their program of making 1940 an 
even more spectacular year than its 
predecessor, 








BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 











With this issue, The Spectator intro- 
duces a department devoted to reviews 
of life insurance books and literature and 
to such books and articles in the general 
field as may have a bearing on the life 
insurance business. The department will 
be edited by Winthrop A. Hamlin of The 
Spectator staff. Mr. Hamlin is a graduate 
of Harvard, class of 1913, and has had a 
number of years of experience in news- 
paper and publishing fields and, as well, 
practical experience in life underwriting. 
It will be the object of this department 
to present objective, unbiased, unin- 
fluenced criticisms of current literature of 
interest to our readers.—Editor's Note. 








\ ee and there one hears loose 


talk about the “Economies of 


” 66 


savings bank life insurance, elimi- 
nating the agent” and such-like stuff. 
Of course anything that stimulates 
the agent to give better service has 
its good side, but still a kick in the 
pants doesn’t always make the back- 
bone stronger. The public would 
sooner realize what really needs en- 
couragement if they had a fuller idea 
of what selling life insurance really 
means. And if they saw it well done 
more often. 

A real job of selling life insurance 

and how many times has it been 
said ?—means enabling the client to 
provide for the future money needs of 
himself and his family, however soon 
he dies. Helps him to Face the Finan- 
cial Future Fearlessly, if you prefer 
it put that way. Hence the growing 
emphasis on estate planning in its 
various forms—certainly not the sort 
of thing one gets in over-the-counter 
service. 

As against the “Well, Mrs. Jones, 
we're having a nice sale on canned 
goods this week” of your corner grocer 

and of some life insurance agents 

look at “Safeguarding Life Insur- 
ance Proceeds” by Walter J. Wheeler 
and Thomas Lea Todd and “Planning 
and Selling the Basic Estate” by 
Roderick Pirnie. We'll have some- 
thing more to say later about the lat- 
ter book. The Wheeler and Todd werk 
(just published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York; $2.50) shows 
especially well what the life insurance 
agent must be master of if he is to 
do a job with which no counter-man 
can possibly compete. 

Messrs. Wheeler and Todd are re- 
spectively attorney and claim super- 
visor with a large midwestern life in- 
surance company. Although both of 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


them have an “LL.B.” after their 
names, their book has nothing of the 
dry-as-dust devotion to legal details 
and formal theories that too often 
appears when the bar barges into 
print. On the other hand, they show 
a gratifying willingness to say exact- 
ly what they mean, without display- 
ing the fear of some life insurance 
underwriters that their real business 
might be discovered. Their straight- 
forward clearness and the range of 
information given make the book 
valuable for the public as well as for 
agents. 

In explaining the book’s title the 
authors ask, “Why not insure our life 
insurance?” and then outline the 
perils threatening the beneficiary and 
the insurance proceeds as soon as the 
insured has died. Then after the set- 
tlement provisions have been de- 
scribed come three chapters dealing 
with the lump-sum payment, limited 
income payments and life-income and 
interest-income options. They contain 
more than first meets the eye. 

For the latter part of each of those 
three chapters tells of the Bardwell 
family, which had an insurance estate 
of, first, $5,000 (lump-sum payment), 
then, ten years later, $25,000, and, 
after another decade, $50,000. Thus 
what might be a dry study of alterna- 
tive options becomes a living history 
of a family’s use of all or several 
ways of safeguarding life insurance 
proceeds. Charts present George 
Bardwell’s insurance estate in its 
three stages, at 30, 40 and 50 years 
of age, and appropriate policy en- 
dorsement forms are given in the ap- 
pendices. 

What might be called an advance 
course is given in the succeeding 
chapters, on the “qualified life under- 
writer,” coordinating life insurance, 
and thinking through the contingen- 
cies. A chapter on the large estate 
deals mainly with problems of trustee- 
ship and taxation, and in conclusion 
the policyholder’s retirement income 
and his other property are considered. 
Clarifyng charts are used in these 
chapters as well. 

What? No fault to find with the 
book? Here and there some detail 
might be picked at, but the book as a 
whole deserves wide reading. And the 
critic need not always be hostile—in 
fact, he should never be—at the out- 
set. 
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V erdict: 


Control of Policy Options 


T is the desire of all those con- 
cerned with the business of life in- 
surance to make the policies issued 

by the companies clear and under- 
standable so that uncertainty may be 
removed and the rights and responsi- 
bilities of all persons to or interested 
in the contract definitely established. 

Constant effort is devoted to that 
end, but as contracts of insurance are 
drawn by human beings they can 
never attain absolute perfection, nor 
can they be drafted so as to anticipate 
every contingency which may arise. 

A problem which has_ produced 
varying results is whether options re- 
served to the insured by the provi- 
sions of the policy, in light of certain 
conditions, pass on the death of the 
insured to a beneficiary. Such was 
the issue before the Court in Lange v. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 252 
A.D. 696. 

In that case, an endowment policy 
had been issued by the defendant upon 
the life of Victor H. Lange for the 
sum of $5,000. The policy provided 
for annual premiums for 58 years 
from the date of issue or until prior 
death, and was dated April 21, 1925. 
The annual premiums were paid until 
April 21, 1935. The premium for that 
year was not paid upon its due date 
nor within the grace period of thirty- 
one days thereafter as provided for 
by the policy. Non-payment caused 
the policy to lapse except as to the op- 
tions and values after lapse stipulated 
in the policy by its terms. 

On June 13, 1935, the insured died. 
Previously he had borrowed from the 
insurer on the security of the policy. 
At the time of its lapse, April 21, 
1935, the loan indebtedness amounted 
to $467.16. Provision was made in the 
policy, in case of the lapse of the 
same for non-payment of premiums 
for two full years thereon, as follows: 


“The Owner hereof or the As- 
signee of record, if any, upon writ- 
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ten request filed with the Company 
at its ease Office, together with the 
presentation of this Policy for legal 
surrender or indorsement  with- 
in three months after the due date 
of any premium in default, shall 
be entitled to one of the following 
options: (a) Cash surrender value; 
(b) Paid-up endowment insurance; 
(c) Paid-up term insurance. (The 
amount and value of each of these 
options is less than the full amount 
of the policy.)” 

The policy further provided: 

“If the Owner or the Assignee 
of record, if any, shall not avail 
himself of one of the foregoing 
options, in the manner hereinbefore 
provided, within three months after 
the due date of the premium in de- 
fault, this policy will be continued 
by the Company, for a _ reduced 
amount of non-participating Paid- 
up Endowment Insurance, as pro- 
vided under Option (b) above.” 


At the time of his death, the in- 
sured had not exercised any of the 
options permitted. Protection to the 
insured against forfeiture of lapsed 
policies is found in Section 88 of the 
New York Insurance Law which, so 
far as pertinent, is to the effect that 
if any such policy of life insurance 
“shall by its terms lapse or become 
forfeited by the non-payment of any 


premium .. . the reserve on such 
policy . . . together with the value of 
any dividend additions upon said 


policy, after deducting any indebted- 
ness to the company .. . shall upon 
demand not later than three months 
after the date of lapse with surrender 
of the policy be applied as a surrender 
value as agreed upon in the policy, 
provided that if no other option ex- 
pressed in the policy be availed of by 
the owner thereof, and if the policy 
itself does not direct what option shall 
become operative in default of selec- 
tion by the owner, the same shall be 
applied to continue the insurance in 
force at its full amount... so long as 
such surrender value will purchase 
non-participating temporary  insur- 
ance.” 


At the time of the lapse, reserves 
and additions to the policy were suf. 
ficient to pay for and continue the in. 
surance at its full amount less the 
outstanding indebtedness for a term 
extending beyond the date of the in. 
sured’s death. It is this amount which 
the plaintiff, widow of the insured, 
claimed, and the payment of which 
was refused by the company, which 
contended that its obligation was the 
much less amount fixed by option (b) 
of the policy. The Trial Court de. 
termined that the plaintiff-widow was 
entitled to the larger amount by vir- 
tue of the provisions of Section 88 of 
the Insurance Law. 

Upon appeal, the company urged 
that the statute by its terms did not 
apply if the policy itself directs what 
option shall become operative in de. 
fault of selection by the owner. It 
based such argument on the fact that, 
by the terms of the policy, in default 
of election by the owner or assignee, 
the policy will be continued by the 
company for a reduced amount of non- 
participating paid-up endowment in- 
surance as provided by option (b) 
therein, and reasoned therefrom that 
such provision became effective auto- 
matically where the insured defaulted 
in exercising the election permitted so 
that the entire liability of the com- 
pany was to provide such paid-up en- 
dowment insurance or to pay its 
equivalent in cash. 

The company that after 
deducting the amount of the indebted- 
ness of the insured, there was suff- 
cient reserve against the policy to 
procure term insurance amounting to 
$436.00, which, with the interest added 
thereto, amounted in all to $440.01, 
which amount the company claimed to 
be its maximum liability under the 
policy and which it tendered to the 
plaintiff and was refused. 

By an unanimous decision, the Ap- 
pellate Division affirmed the judgment 
of the lower Court. It prefaced its 
decision as follows: 


conceded 


“The policy provides the auto- 
matic taking effect of option (b), 
after a lapse, in case of the failure 
of the owner or his assignee to 
exercise an election as to the op- 
tion desired. 

“The policy does not in terms 
specifically provide for an election 
by the beneficiary in case of the 
death of the insured within the 
three months permitted to the in- 
sured to exercise an election, but 
the appellant insists that upon the 
death of the insured the beneficiary 
became the owner of the policy and 
thus as owner became entitled to 
exercise an election as to which 
option she would accept; that she, 
thus having the right to exercise 
an election and having failed so to 
do, option (b) of the policy aute- 
matically became effective 
operative.” 
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With this premise, the Court ren- 
dered its decision in the following 
language: 

“In the case at bar the rights 
of the insurer and the insured un- 
der the policy became fixed by the 
death of the insured and the right 
of the beneficiary to enforce the 
death claim immediately came into 
being. In the absence of specific 
authorization in the policy or the 
statute no right of election as to 
the policy options passed to her; 
to hold otherwise would require the 
interpolation into the policy of 
language it does not contain. 

“The conclusion is that the bene- 
ficiary had no right of election; 
that the policy fails to provide a 
method of payment in case of death 
of the insured without having ex- 
ercised his election; that the pro- 
visions of section 88 of the Insur- 
ance Law apply; that thereunder 
plaintiff was entitled to a paid-up 
policy or the value thereof less the 
indebtedness of deceased, and that 
the order and judgment below were 
proper.” 

Permission was granted to appeal to 
the Court of Appeals, which Court in 
turn unanimously affirmed the Ap- 
pellate Division (278 N.Y. 157), and 
in so doing, summarized the decision 
of the Intermediate Appellate Court 
as follows: 


“The Appellate Division held 
that in the absence of specific au- 
thorization in the policy or the 
Insurance Law no right of election 
as to the policy options passed to 
the plaintiff as beneficiary there- 
under; that the policy failed to pro- 
vide a method of payment in case 
of death of the insured without 
having exercised his election; that, 
therefore, the provisions of sec- 
tion 88 of the Insurance Law 
(Cons. Laws, ch. 28) applied; that 
thereunder plaintiff was entitled to 
a paid-up policy or the value there- 
of, less the indebtedness of de- 
ceased; and that the judgment be- 
low was proper.” 

In so holding, the Court adopted and 
carried further the doctrine estab- 
lished in the case of Bartholomew v. 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
140 A.D. 88, affirmed 204 N.Y. 649. 
In that case, the insured had died 
within six months after he had de- 
faulted in the payment of a premium. 
Notice of his death had been given 
by the beneficiary to the insurer. 

The beneficiary contended that be- 
cause the reserve on such policy was 
sufficient to extend the same for the 
full amount thereof until after the 
death of the insured, said policy was 
in force at the time of death for the 
full amount. To support its conten- 
ion, reliance was placed upon Section 
88 of the Insurance Law as was done 
in the Lange case. By a divided Court 
in the Appellate Division, judgment 
was given for the full amount in the 
following language: 

“The insured died within six 
months after the policy lapsed and 





no demand was made that the re- 

serve of the policy be applied either 
to extend the insurance for the full 
amount temporarily or to the pur- 
chase of a paid-up policy nor was 
any option exercised as to which 
of those two alternatives would be 
adopted. I do not think such de- 
mand or the exercise of such op- 
tion is necessary to make effective 
the provisions of said Section 88 
where the insured dies within the 
period of six months allowed for 
that purpose. The death of the in- 
sured before the time limited for 
the exercise of his rights under the 
statute operates as a substitute for 
the requirements of the statute as 
to notice and the exercise of the 
option. 

“The purpose of the statute in 
this respect has reference to the 
future rights of the parties based 
on the assumption of the continu- 
ence of the life of the insured and 
has no reference to a_ situation 
such as is here presented where the 
insured dies within the time speci- 
fied for making his demand and 
exercising his election. The de- 
fendant was promptly notified, 
within the six months. of the death 
of the insured. The elements of a 
choice or option in such case do not 
exist. The situation left no occa- 
sion for the exercise of judgment 
as between extended insurance for 
the full amount or a paid-up policy 
for a part of the amount. Death 
has fixed the rights of the parties 
and if the insurance, by virtue of 
the statute, has been extended 
temporarily to the time of the 
death of the insured, there is no 
difficulty on the part of the plain- 
tiff in recovering the full amount 
of the policy.” 

This judgment was affirmed by a 
4 to 3 decision in the Court of Ap- 
peals. 

It would seem from a study of the 
foregoing that in the absence of spe- 
cific authorization in the policy or the 
statute, no right of election as to the 
policy options passes to beneficiaries. 


700 Attend Mid-Year 
Session of Nat. A-H-Assn. 


Setting a new record for attendance, 
with about 700 registrations, the mid- 
year meeting of the National Accident 
& Health Association at St. Louis, 
Mo., Jan. 25-26, delved into a vari- 
ety of current problems which affect 
in one way or another the accident and 
health insurance business. The ad- 
dresses delivered during the two-day 
session covered comprehensively these 
problems and brought to the conven- 
tion numerous A. & H. authorities. 

Presiding at the opening session on 
January 25, W. B. Cornett, field rep- 
resentative at Columbus, O., of the 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston, traced 
in his presidential address the ten- 
year history of the association and 
urged the adoption of a thirteen-point 
program particularly better public re- 
lations and the inauguration of more 
local associations in various key cities. 

James E. Powell, vice-president, 
Provident Life & Accident, and presi- 
dent of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, appealed for more 
cooperation between the associations 
and the companies, while Edward H. 
O’Connor, assistant secretary, Bank- 
ers Indemnity of Newark, pointed out 
‘the menace in the proposed compul- 
sory health insurance scheme which 
will shortly be placed before Congress 
for consideration. (The addresses of 
both Mr. Powell and Mr. O’Connor 
are summarized in Departmental Di- 
gest of this issue.) 

The rapid rise of so-called non- 
profit hospital associations was dis- 
cussed by Armand Sommer, assistant 
to the president of the Continental 
Casualty, Chicago. 
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Investment 


Girard Life Investments 


Reflect Modern Trend 


In a review of the past year’s in- 
vestments and new insurance of the 
Girard Life, President Albert Short, 
at the annual convention last week of 
that company in Philadelphia, touched 
upon the highlights which helped 
make the company’s record during the 
year a singularly impressive one. 

As for the investments of life in- 
surance companies, Mr. Short recalled 
the very marked change that has oc- 
curred in them during recent years. 
Formerly, the largest percentage of 
the invested assets was represented 
by real estate mortgages. Next came 
bonds—trailroads, public utilities, in- 
dustrials, governments and munici- 
pals. 

The percentage in mortgages, noted 
Mr. Short, has been steadily declining 
since 1930, and the same is true of the 
investment in railroad bonds. The per- 
centage in public utility bonds has 
been coming up rapidly; moderately 
so in industrial bonds. The greatest 
change, however, is that which has 
taken place in the investment in 
United States Government bonds. In 
1930 the amount invested in these 
bonds was 303 millions of dollars. At 
the end of 1939, however, the amount 
was over five billions. 

The changes in the investments of 
the Girard Life, continued Mr. Short, 
have followed pretty closely the gen- 
eral trend except as to United States 
Government bonds. “We have not,” 
he said, “been able to see the advisa- 
bility of making a large investment in 
these bonds and we have only $170,000 
of thjs class of security. 

Speaking of new insurance for 1939, 
Mr. Short said that while the total 
new ordinary business of all the com- 
panies for 1939 was 99 per cent of 
that for 1938, the total of the Girard 
Life was in reverse—being an increase 
of about 25 per cent. 

With reference to term insurance, 
Mr. Short said that this was approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the total new 
business during 1939. 

“T do not believe that the increase 
in term insurance,” he continued, “rep- 
resents an increase in the need for 
that kind of insurance. I believe that 
the increase is due to specious propa- 
ganda promulgated by so-called ex- 
perts claiming to be competent insur- 
ance advisers. I think we all recog- 
nize that there is a legitimate need 
for term insurance but that need has 
been very greatly over-estimated and 
those who yield to this false propa- 
ganda, if they live a normal lifetime, 
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Departmental 


will come to regret that they took such 
advice. 

“There has been quite a good deal 
of sound rebuttal made by competent 
authorities to the claims made for and 
on behalf of term insurance, and I am 
confident that the propaganda for 
term insurance is wearing itself out.” 





Buslaess 


High Incomes Expected 
For 1940 Prospects 


Prospects during 1940 will be in a 
financially healthier class than those 
of 1939, Gustave Jay, Jr., Newark 
general agency of the Girard Life, 
told the annual convention of that com- 
pany in Philadelphia last week. Con- 
firmation of this, he said, may be seen 
in the financial pages and the reports 
of earnings in the last four months 
of 1939, for there are very few cor- 
porations which do not report better 
earnings and good expectations for 
1940. 

While the average prospects will 
not be executives of these corpora 
tions, he continued, it is true that if 
earnings are increased, so will be the 
average incomes of the butcher, the 
baker and the airplane maker, and in 
that general field is where opportunity 
lies. 

The insurance business should be 
given a broad base, said Mr. Jay, for 
diversification in any undertaking is 
a very essential thing. Thus, in for- 
mer years, a large source of life insur- 
ance business came from professional 
men. Today that situation § has 
changed. There are new industries 
and time is better spent with pros- 
pects in these businesses. 

The field for business insurance, 
added Mr. Jay, is also becoming more 
lucrative each year. In many cases, 
furthermore, where it is impossible to 
sell the assured insurance on a pro- 
tection basis, a new picture may be 
presented through business insurance. 
Any business that is making money is 
a good prospect for this type of insur- 
ance. 

If the company is composed of 
partners, their need of business in- 
surance, concluded Mr. Jay, is impera- 
tive. In fact, the only proper way for 
partners in business to safeguard their 
interest for their families in event of 
death is to enter int® an agreement 
among themselves to purchase the in- 
terest of the deceased partner. 





Medical 
Nine Factors Determine 
Eligibility 

Nine factors must be taken into 
consideration in the determining and 
classification of an applicant’s eligi- 
bility for life insurance, in the opinion 
of William H. Carpenter, M. D., medi- 
cal director of the Girard Life, who 
discussed medical selection at the com- 
pany’s annual convention last week in 
Philadelphia. These nine factors are: 

Build (weight in relation to height) ; 
family record; occupation; personal 
history; habits; physical condition; 
habitat or residence; moral hazard 
and plan of insurance applied for. 

The basic principle in underwriting 
is to assign values to each of these 
factors and a practical rating schedule 
to this end was formulated by a joint 
committee of actuaries and medical 
directors in 1921. 

Assessment is made of each and 
every pertinent phase in the nine basic 
elements of insurability. If the appli- 
cant is so much overweight that prepa- 
ration must be made for 20 instead 
of 10 deaths per year per 1000 indi- 
viduals in the “suppose” group, said 
Dr. Carpenter, the applicant is put in 
the 200 per cent mortality group; in 
other words he has 100 per cent addi- 
tional mortality. 

In considering an application for 
insurance, he continued, the basic con- 
sideration is build, or weight in rela- 
tion to height. Many overweights live 
out their expectancy but the extra 
tendency to kidney trouble together 
with the increase in heart disease 
makes weight a primary consideration. 
These, as a class, are sub-standard. 


Accident & Health 


Compulsory Health System 
Prejudicial to U. S. 


Reasons why the United States 
should not adopt a system of compul- 
sory health insurance were noted by 
Edward H. O’Connor, assistant secre 
tary, Bankers Indemnity of Newark, 
N. J., in a paper read before last 
week’s meeting of the National Acct 
dent & Health Association at St 
Louis. 

The first reason cited was the dis 
taste of the average American fot 
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anything that smacks of compulsion. 
Whatever is enforced or coercive, the 
speaker declared, invites violation. 
Precedents for rejecting such a com- 
pulsory system are to be found in 
Europe, said Mr. O’Connor, particu- 
larly in the systems in vogue in Eng- 
land and Germany. In the latter coun- 
try, under a system of compulsory 
health insurance, it was found that in 
fifty years of operation the annual av- 
erage loss from sickness had increased 
Of 2,000 
Germans ordered to final examination, 
for instance, to determine whether they 


from 5% days to 28 days. 


were fit for work, 40 per cent of 
them decided immediately that they 
had recovered sufficiently to return to 
their pursuits and 10 per cent were 
found to be well. One significant con- 
clusion which may be drawn from both 
the English and 
therefore, is the encouragement to 


German systems, 
malinger. 

In this country, absence from work 
due to sickness has averaged 5% days 
per worker per year for the past 25 
years and shows no tendency to in- 
crease. Under the proposed compul- 
sory health insurance legislation which 
is expected to be reported out of com- 
mittee early in this session of Con- 
gress, however, there would be a ten- 
dency for workers to absent them- 
selves from work at the expense of 
taxpayers. 

In addition to this expected result, 
continued Mr. O’Connor, other evils 
anticipated under such a compulsory 
system are extravagance, bureaucratic 
and political administration of the 
compulsory law and deterioration of 
medical standards. Neither the pyra- 
mided expenses of running another 
huge governmental bureau nor the 
questionable benefits accruing from 
such a law, it was concluded, would 
justify its enactment. 


Urge Cooperation Between 
Companies and Assns. 


Greater cooperation between acci- 
dent and health associations and the 
companies was urged by James E. 
Powell, agency vice-president, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, at last week’s 
meeting in St. Louis of the National 
Accident & Health Association. The 
common good of both under current 
eenditions demands such close collabo- 
ration. 


“The past few years present a para- 


dox,” continued Mr. Powell. ‘“Hos- 
pitalization coverage, administered on 
a so-called non-profit basis, medical 
care associations, projected and in be- 
ing, agitation for state or federal com- 
pulsory health insurance, all have 
threatened the very foundation of our 
business. Yet, the opinion is general- 
ly held that, all in all, these very 
threats have increased the demand for 
our product and its popularity with 
the public. Now is the time when co- 
operation between companies and asso- 





POWELL 


James E. 


ciations is more important than ever 
before.” 

1939 was the greatest year in the 
history of the accident and health 
Reli- 
able estimates indicate that the total 
premium income approached $240,000,- 
000 for the year, and it appears that 
1940 will be an even better year than 
1939, when the average premium gain 


business, Mr. Powell recalled. 


for all companies was in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 per cent. 

One of the finest accomplishments 
of the local associations, continued 
Mr. Powell, has been the advertising 
of the business of accident and health 
insurance, particularly in Accident & 
Health Insurance Week. In this, the 
companies furnished the material and 
the members of the local associations 
put it across with the public. 

Agency qualification laws, license 
examinations and the licensing of 
agents in general are matters of real 
importance to both parties in this co- 
operative effort. 


Financing 


Long-Term Financing 
For Small Businesses 


The small busines man, long suffer- 
ing in his search for long-term financ- 
ing at reasonable interest rates, may 
find solace in the report of Glenn Mc- 
Hugh, second vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
when he disclosed last week at a meet- 
ing of the American Management As- 
sociation in the Hotel New Yorker, 
that his company now has twenty-five 
branch offices situated in principal 
cities throughout the country, em- 
ployed in extending capital loans of 
$500,000 and less, directly to small 
business. 

After two years’ experience by the 
company in the long-term financing 
field, Mr. McHugh reported that if the 
borrower went into the public market, 
the loan would cost him $9 per $100, 
excluding interest, while his company 
charges only $3 per $100, if borrowed 
privately from the company. The fig- 
ures quoted, according to Mr. Mc- 
Hugh, were based upon a comparison 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission figures and the company fig- 
ures calculated on the experience with 
actual private long term borrowers. 

The advantages cited by Mr. Mc- 
Hugh for small business financing di- 
rectly through the insurance company 
are: no long waiting periods and no 
public disclosure of the borrowers’ 
earnings. When the credit of the bor- 
rower is once established, he has a 
constant flow of funds for expansion 
and if any modifications of the loan 
must be made, he need only to consult 
with one person or group rather than 
a widespread group of bondholders. 

For fear that the insurance com- 
pany be taken as a bonanza by small 
business, the qualifying conditions for 
securing a loan are rather strict. 
Every loan must be secured by not 
less than two-thirds of the value of 
improved, unencumbered real estate 
and the earnings for the previous five 
years must be steady and substantial. 
Working tests delve into the nature of 
the business, its managements, its com- 
petitors, its merchandising methods, 
etc. During the life of the loan, re- 
strictions are placed on incurring ad- 
ditional debt, the payment of divi- 
dends and on consolidations. 

According to Mr. McHugh, the bor- 
rower’s cost of $3 for each $100 in se- 
curing such a loan is broken down 
into approximately $1 for underwrit- 
ing expenses and $2 for expenses such 

as engineers, accountants, lawyers, etc. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The following promotions, appointments and transfers 
have been announced by the life, accident and group de- 
partments of the Travelers Insurance Co. and its branch 
offices: Bernard J. McKenna, manager of the Empire 
State branch, has been transferred to the larger 55 John 
street office as assistant manager, effective January 15. 
George D. Covell, assistant manager of the Yonkers, 
N. Y., branch, has been transferred to the Empire State, 
New York City, branch as assistant manager, effective 
January 1. Joseph H. Marcell, assistant manager of the 
55 John street office, has been transferred as assistant 
manager to the Yonkers, N. Y., branch, effective Janu- 
ary 1. Charles A. Fair, manager of the Dayton, Ohio, 
branch office, has been promoted to manager of the 
Empire State, New York City, branch office, effective 
January 22. L. Everett Graber, assistant manager of the 
Des Moines, Iowa, branch, has been promoted to manager 
of the same office, effective January 4. Peter R. Stewart, 
field assistant of the Hartford branch, was made assistant 
manager of the same office, effective January 2. Emmett 
L. Roach, field assistant in the Kansas City, Mo., branch 
office, was made assistant manager of the same office, ef- 
fective January 4. John W. Sheridan, of Lima, Ohio, has 
been appointed field assistant of the Columbus, Ohio, 
branch office, effective January 1. 

William H. Nye, promitient business man of Boston, 
was elected a director of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. at the annual meeting on January 17 to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Col. Samuel M. Nichol- 
son, of Providence, R. I. Mr. Nye is a vice-president and 
director of the Turner Construction Co. and a director 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

The policyholders of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford recently elected Eugene A. Kingman of Providence 
to be a director, succeeding Joseph R. Ensign. Mr. King- 
man is a partner of the law firm of Edwards & Angell. 

Hugh D. Hart, who resigned recently as vice-president 
of the American Federation of Investors, Inc., of Chicago, 
was named vice-president and agency director of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Insurance Co., it is announced by 
E. H. Henning, vice-president and general counsel. He 
succeeds Kar! B. Korrady, who resigned recently to accept 
the post of superintendent of agencies for the Franklin 
Life of Springfield, Il. 

The Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, through 
William C. Peck, manager of its Illinois department, re- 
cently announced the appointment of David C. Patton as 
district manager. Mr. Patton will maintain offices at both 
100 North La Salle street and 1759 West 95th street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. From the latter office he will develop his organi- 
zation on the South Side of Chicago and adjacent 
communities. 

The directors of the United States Life Insurance Co. 
have elected N. N. Yakoonnikoff treasurer, to succeed Paul 
R. Danner, who resigned last year to join the Asia Life 
Insurance Co. in the Philippine Islands. Mr. Yakoonni- 
koff has been in charge of the United States Life invest- 
ment portfolio since December, 1937. 

W. C. Burdette has been promoted to be district mana- 
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IN HOME OFFICAI 


ger in Jackson, Miss., of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. The territory under the Jackson office has been 
enlarged and now includes fifty-eight counties in Mis- 
sissippi. For the last four years Mr. Burdette has been 
a member of the Equitable Group Millionaires’ Club. 
The Fidelity Mutual held its annual meeting on Janv- 
ary 9 at the head office in Philadelphia. The twelve direc- 
tors of the company were re-elected. Calvin L. Pontius, 
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ISCUSSED in the feature article of this issue is the 

proposed Wagner bill for enabling the Government 
to sell voluntary life insurance annuities, together with 
a presentation of excerpts from the address of Ray D. 
Murphy, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, delivered at the December meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. In the article re- 
ferred to, only that portion of Mr. Murphy’s address deal- 
ing with Canadian Government experience in this line 
and with the current United States Government proposal, 
is reprinted, omitting much of the talk dealing with the 
early history of State-sponsored annuities. The proposi- 
tion is by no means new, dating back hundreds of years 
for governments and in use by the church as far back as 
the 8th Century. The first record of use of life insurance 
annuities for bolstering the national budget was made in 
Holland in 1554, to help finance a bit of warfare with 
France. These annuities yielded 16 and 2/3 per cent 
annually, without regard for the age of the subscriber. 
In the following century, Holland commenced to deal in 
annuities as a routine method of national financing and, 
through the actuarial talents of John DeWit, that country 
became the soundest operators in this line of all the 
nations so engaged, although it is interesting to note that 
the Government continued lower rates than 
recommended by DeWit. were gen- 
erous in such matters and only an actuarial mind can 
appreciate DeWit’s headache, or a taxpayer that of those 
Hollanders who were not able to avail themselves of the 


to charge 


Governments ever 


investment bargain. 
* * * 


S is well known, however, it’s hard to beat the Dutch, 
A and when in 1746, the English Government picked 
up the idea by granting bonuses of life annuities in con 
junction with a lottery, without distinction by either age 
or sex in such benefits, and allowing foreign nations 
subscribe, Holland was not slow to utilize their superior 
actuarial knowledge. They took quite a piece of the show 
and chose as their nominee annuitants young girls. They 
figured to have more collecting years, and did. “This,” 
said Mr. Murphy, “appears to have been the first studied 
effort at selection against a fund. The Dutch apparently 
appreciated what the English did not—that annuities 
based on younger lives are more valuable, and that wome? 
lived longer than men.” It was also emphasized by the 
speaker that, inasmuch as this proposition was extended 
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supervisor of agencies since April, 1935, and Lawrence J. 
Doolin, who has been associated with the Fidelity in a 
similar capacity since July, 1939, were appointed assistant 
managers of agencies. 

The Canada Life recently appointed Colin C. O’Neil, 
c. L. U., manager of the London Branch. He succeeds 
J. W. Taylor, who has relinquished his duties with that 
organization in order to go into business in Toronto. 








By Frank Ellington 














to nationals of foreign countries, the idea seems to have 
been that the country wanted a spot of cash rather than 
one of encouraging thrift or for the social betterment of 
native Britons. 


OP stoke the early days of experimentation with this 
tricky little tool of national finance, England ran into 
other, perhaps amusing in the light of later experience, 
difficulties. For example, basing life annuity rates on 
what was called the Northampton Mortality Table, com- 
piled from an extremely limited record of births and 
deaths, back in the seventeen-hundreds in the town of 
Northampton. The self-elected group of annuity pur- 
chasers could beat that record all hollow, and they did. 
Even after a Parliamentary revision of the rates along 
sounder lines, in some respects, in 1829, there occurred 
quite a raid on the assets of the Empire. Under the pro- 
visions of the 1829 Act, the minimum age of subscribers 
was lowered to fifteen years, and the age receiving the 
They had an 


problem in those days, too, and astute 


maximum yield was placed at age ninety. 
“interest return” 
qualified dealers in this form of finance were not back- 
ward about availing themselves of an easy dollar. Hardy 
old men, especially in the hills of Scotland, suddenly were 
amazed by the philanthropies of their more fortunate, in 
worldly goods, brethren. Nothing was too good for them, 
and they got more than that. 


* 


Sa sidelight on history, Mr. Murphy quoted the follow- 

ing from John Francis, not the Johnny Francis that 
you and I know today on the Journal of Commerce in New 
York, but the one who wrote in 1853: “The inhabitants of 
the rural districts of Scotland, of Westmoreland, and of 
Cumberland, were surprised by the sudden and extraor- 
dinary attention paid to many of their aged members. If 
they were sick, the surgeon attended them at the cost of 
some good genius; and if they were poor, the comforts 
of life were granted them. In one village the clergyman 
was empowered to supply the wants of three old, hale 
fishermen during the winter season, to the envy of his sick 
and ailing parishioners. In another, all the cottagers were 
rendered jealous by the incessant watchful attention paid 
to a nonagenarian by the magnate of the place. It was 


whispered by the less favoured that he had been given a 
home near the great house; that the cook had orders to 
supply him with whatever was nice and nourishing; that 
the laird had been heard to say he took a great interest 
in his life, and that he even allowed the doctor twenty-five 
golden guineas a year, so long as he kept his ancient 
patient alive.” 


NEWS 


| 
| 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Karl Ljung, president of the Life Advertiser’s Associa- 
tion, has appointed Arthur W. Theiss, sales promotion 
manager of the Ohio National Life Insurance Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, as chairman of the association’s North-Central 


Round Table. The meeting is to be held in the spring. 

Roy Elmer, New York Life, has been elected president 
of the Life Agency Supervisors Club of Chicago, division 
of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. He suc- 
ceeds Elmer Grandson, Union Central. Other officers are 
George Huth, Provident Mutual Life, vice-president, and 
Robert J. Curry, Aetna Life, secretary-treasurer. 

Berenice Meistroff, agent for the Guardian Life at 
Kansas City, has been appointed chairman of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters for 1939-40. Her appoint- 
ment followed the resignation of Alberta Allen, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, St. Louis, who was obliged to give up the 
chairmanship because of the pressure of other duties. 

Hiram Moore, of St. Paul, president of the Minnesota 
Association of Life Underwriters, and other Twin City 
life men addressed Duluth life underwriters on December 
15 in order to arouse interest in the state association and 
the sales congress at St. Paul. 

The American College of Life Underwriters has just 
issued “Instructions for C. L. U. Registration, 1940.” The 
examinations will be held June 13-15, 1940, at many points 
throughout the country. 

Frederick A. Savage, Jr., New England Mutual Life, 
who recently completed his term as president of the Balti- 
more Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, was presented 
with a silver loving cup recently in appreciation of his 
work as president. 

William R. Gardner was elected president of the Rich- 
mond Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters at the an- 
nual meeting of the group recently. Other officers named 
included Herbert R. Hill, vice-president, and Daniel L. 
Williams, secretary and treasurer. 

The board of trustees of the Ohio Association of Life 
Underwriters has adopted resolutions urging opposition 
to the Wagner proposal that the United States issue an- 
nuities. 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers held a sales congress on January 31. Milton Fischer 


was its chairman. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Minnesota Mutual Life and the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis have just written a joint group 
and pension contract covering faculty and other employees 
of the University of Wyoming. About 275 employees are 
involved and the contract is effective March 1, 1940. 

The Rollins Co., Detroit, retailers of furs and women’s 
wear, has adopted a group program which provides more 
than 100 employees with a total of about $100,000 life 
insurance, supplemented by sickness and accident benefits. 
The plan is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life. 
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Assets more than double those of 
ten years ago, and a 1939 increase in 
insurance in force 50 per cent greater 
than that estimated for the ordinary 
business of all United States com- 
panies, are features of the 1939 an- 
nual statement of the Continental 
American Life. The company’s “in 
force” business on December 31, 
1939, was $135,718,350—an all-time 
high for the company and a net in- 
crease of 3 per cent for the year. The 
increase in “in force” ordinary busi- 
ness for other companies was esti- 
mated by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents as 2 per cent. 

Eighty-two per cent of the 1939 


Continental American Life 





new business of the company was in 
policies of $5,000 or over. For 1939, 
the average policy was $5,097. 

A chart in the printed annual state- 
ment of the company presents a 
graphic picture of ten years of Con- 
tinental American growth. It shows, 
for example, that the amount paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during 
1939 was 95 per cent greater than it 
was in 1929 (as compared with an in- 
crease in this item for all other com- 
panies of 35 per cent). Assets over 
the ten-year period have increased 
102 per cent, compared with a 67 per 
cent increase for other U. S. com- 
panies. 

At the end of 1939, assets of the 
company stood at $24,858,492. This 





LIFE 


ASSETS 


Interest Due and Accrued 
Premiums Due and Accrued 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves 
Policyholders’ Funds 
Dividends to Policyholders 


Taxes Due 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Special Reserves 


SURPLUS 





_MdassachurelhMatual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
Since organization in 1851 this Company has paid in 


benefits to its policyholders and their beneficiaries 
more than Eight Hundred and Eighty Million Dollars 


Summary of Annual Statement Figures 


Bonds, Mortgages and other Assets 


Policy Claims in Process of Settlement 


TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


On December 31, 1939, the Company had in its Offices and in 
Banks Cash Balances of over FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 


And held more than FIFTY-SEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS in United States Government Bonds 


During the year 1939, the Company paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries the sum of FORTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


December 31, 
1939 
$668.296.835 
8,292,331 
12.051.265 


$688,640.43] 


$522,158,319 
125,744,859 
2,488,457 
7.958.733 
2,388,154 
851,115 


$661.589,637 

6.654.000 
$668,243,637 
$ 20.396.794 


$ 27,050,794 
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amount, incidentally, represents a 
margin of safety of 9 per cent over 
legal reserves and all other liabilities, 

An unusual feature of the state- 
ment sent to policyholders was the 
message of President A. A. Rydgren, 
devoted to the agent rather than to 
the figures in the report. 

“Without the intelligent and ag- 
gressive salesmanship of the life in- 
surance agent, few of us would own 
more than a small part of the life 
insurance we take pride in owning 
today,” declares the message. “It is 
the agent who keeps us abreast of 
important developments in the serv- 
ice of life insurance.” Mr. Rydgren 
asks policyholders to take their 
agents into their confidence. “Invite 
him to review your policies and your 
program,” he suggests. “Take ad- 
vantage of his professional knowl- 
edge and experience.” 


Great-West Life 

Preliminary figures from the 48th 
annual statement of The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company show a most 
excellent year’s operations in 1939. 
For the fifth successive year a gain 
in new business was recorded and 
business in force increased by $18,- 
023,123 to a new high total of over 
$625,000,000. Assets also increased by 
almost 5 millions to $167,456,202. 
Against this, liabilities, mostly in the 
form of policyholders’ reserves, total 
$160,851,428. The balance, represent- 
ing surplus, contingency reserve and 
capital, amounting to $6,604,774, pro- 
vides a substantial fund to meet any 
contingency. Liberal participation re- 
turns to policyholders have again been 
provided for, and assets, as usual, 
were conservatively valued. 

During the year $4,168,983 was paid 
to the beneficiaries of 1334 deceased 
policyholders while $12,048,533 was 
received by living policyholders — an 
average of more than $50,000 every 
working day of the year. Since com- 
mencing business in 1892 the company 
has paid a total of over $220,000,000 
to policyholders and their dependents. 


Association Contest 
Persons in Chicago and _ vicinity 
who in recent years have been bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance policies oF 
who have been helped through trying 
periods from money received from 
life insurance policies, are being of- 
fered prizes totaling $750 for letters 
telling about “Life Insurance @ 
Action.” F. J. Budinger, chairman of 
the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters’ committee, says that 


-contest is open to everyone 16 years 


of age and over. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HIS department went down to Philadelphia last 

Friday morning to pick up the greater portion of 
the annual convention of the Girard Life of that city. 
It was a three-day affair, beginning with an informal 
luncheon and ending in precisely the same manner, 
with that note of informality stressed during the inter- 
vening sessions. Possibly this was because of the 
competent direction of George A. Adsit, vice-president 
in charge of agencies, who ran the triple session with 
a great deal of ease, skipping much of the formality 
attending the usual life company convention’s agenda 
and contenting himself with the understanding that 
the out-of-town agents and general agents were not 
only absorbing practical instruction which would do 
them the most good in the ensuing year, but also that 
they were having a bit of a holiday away from their 
strenuous routine. Though the ranks of company rep- 
resentatives at the convention were depleted this year, 
owing to the rather widespread prevalence of colds 
and grippe, with at least a dozen well-known company 
field men absent. 

* 


President Albert Short which detailed the behind-the-scenes 
activities which induced him to cut down the time limit of his ad- 
dress. It was, he ruefully recalled, the concerted efforts of Mrs. 
Short and his secretary, Miss Pireson, which persuaded him that 
time was of the essence at convention dinners. * * * Tributes to 
the distaff side of the convention's official staff, the Misses Irene 
Cawley and Julia R. Schue, who ran the business end of the three- 
day session with celerity and dispatch. * * * The fire which broke 


'.. highlight of the convention dinner was the address of 


out in the linen closet next to the convention headquarters in the 
Betsy Ross Room of the Ben Franklin Hotel on Friday and sum- 
moned the Quaker City fire-fighting apparatus was not, as er- 
roneously supposed, due to the heated oratory on the far side of 
the Girard Life speakers’ table. 


at tt cg at the convention included a 
number of those beyond the confines of Pennsy]- 
vania, including Theodore C. and Gustave Jay, Jr., and 
Julius Epstein, from Newark, N. J.; W. E. Watt and 
E. P. Pfister from Cleveland, and Ezra C. Anstaett, 
from Columbus, O. Others from nearby were Milton 
L. Baker, York, Pa.; Aaron D. Goodman, Scranton; 
Samuel A. Imler, Johnstown, and Albert Short, Jr., 
Fernand and Earle E. Baruch, and Frank W. Carey, 
Philadelphia. * * * Not the least attractive feature of 
the convention was the brevity of the speakers, who 
gave the content of their message succinctly, not slow- 
ing up the tempo of the session. And thereby proving 
that a convention address can be delivered without a 
great deal of unnecessary oratory which doesn’t usually 
clarify the idea. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The American Fidelity Life of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been granted a state charter to carry on a general life 
Msurance business. It will have 100,000 shares of $1 par 
value stock. The incorporators number about thirty-five 
and are located in several Missouri cities as well as in 
other Western states. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Fred P. Hayward, vice-president and treasurer of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, recently celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday anniversary of service with that 
company. He has been treasurer of the company for six- 
teen years and a vice-president since 1933. 


At the annual meeting of the General American Life of 
St. Louis, January 16, John S. Swift, president of John 
S. Swift Co., was elected a director. No other changes in 
the board were made. The board of directors appropriated 
$150,000 from the surplus account for the purpose of 
retiring 2,500 shares of stock in accordance with the com- 
pany’s mutualization plan. 


The Bankers Life of Iowa's December policy payments 
totaled $1,864,066.38, of which living policyholders re- 
ceived 59 per cent, or $1,106,181.38, in dividends, disa- 
bility and annuity payments etc. On the 199 death claims 
during the month, Bankers Life paid beneficiaries $757,- 
885.00. Payments on two first year claims totaled 
$25,680.00. 


All three branches of the operating forces of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America—directors, offi- 
cers and field representatives—jeined at a dinner on 
January 18 at the Astor Hotel in New York City in trib- 
ute to Carl Heye, chairman of the board of the company, 
officially commemorating his Golden Jubilee in the 
Guardian’s service. The dinner in Mr. Heye’s honor 
marked the climax of a special 50-day campaign for new 
business conducted by the Guardian field forces as a 
tribute to him. 


A managers’ regional conference for Texas agency 
managers and unit managers of the California-Western 
States Life will be held in Houston on February 7, 8 
and 9. The conference will be held in the Rice Hotel, with 
the home office officials in attendance, including President 
O. J. Lacy; Inspector of Agencies Ernie Guttersen and 
Vice-president Ray P. Cox. Subjects scheduled for the 
meeting are Recruiting, Training, Supervision, and Fi- 
nancing of Agents. 


Representatives of the American Mutual Life of Des 
Moines who were qualifiers for the company’s three pro- 
duction clubs—Pioneer, Pacemaker, and President’s—held 
their annual convention at the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, 
Miami, Jan. 22, 23 and 24. The convention trip was 
headed by A. H. Hoffman, president. 


Frank P. Samford, president of the Liberty National 
Life Insurance Co., on Jan. 18 was elected president of 
the Birmingham Community Chest for the coming year. 

















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh John J, Gallagher 
PRESIDENT TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Independence Square 
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Effect of Neutrality 


Act on Canadian Bonds 


That the neutrality act might prove 
embarrassing to American insur- 
ance companies operating in Canada is 
a deduction that could be drawn from 
a recent ruling by Secretary Hull 
when asked for an opinion by Insur- 
ance Commissioner John C. Blackall 
of Connecticut. Mr. Blackall had been 
questioned on the right of United 
States insurance companies to sub- 
scribe to the new Canadian loan. Sec- 
retary Hull’s reply was: 

“No person in the United States 
can purchase, sell or exchange bonds 
or other obligations of a belligerent 
government issued after the procla- 
mation of the President as of Nov. 4, 
1939. The term ‘person’ under that 
law is defined to include a partner, a 
company, an association or a corpora- 
tion as well as a natural person.” 

A number of questions are immedi- 
ately posed by the statement—ques- 
tions to which answers must be re- 
served pending elaboration and inter- 
pretation by Secretary Hull of his 
telegraphed summary of the law. 

For example, it is interesting to 
speculate on whether the ruling ap- 
plies to Canadian branches of Ameri- 
can companies. Section 7 of the act 
applies to persons “within the United 
States” and it is questionable whether 
the Canadian branch of an American 
company could be called a corporation 
“within the United States.” Particu- 
larly, if the money to be invested is 
earned in Canada, it is difficult to see 
where purchase of the securities in 
question could be interpreted as a vio- 
lation of either the letter or spirit of 
the act. 

On the other hand, would the ruling 
apply to American branches of Cana- 
dian companies? In this case, where 
the branch is physically “within the 
United States” the. prohibition would 
probably stand. 

As far as reciprocity agreements 
are concerned, it would not appear 
that they apply in any way to the gov- 
ernment security ban. 

Throughout insurance officialdom 
there is, naturally, a lively interest 
in the question but, understandably, 
an indisposition to comment or specu- 
late on the problem until the act is 
further elucidated by the department 
of state. 

We might add that The Spectator 
has made extensive inquiries on the 
subject ranging through prominent 
insurance counsel, state supervising 
authorities and the Department of 
State at Washington. At the present 
time it is the feeling in all these cir- 
cles that there is not much to be 
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gained in debating the issue in an ab- 
stract way and that the proper appli- 
cation of the law in question to the 
individual companies in the United 
States or in Canada would depend, in 
large measure, upon the _ circum- 
stances of particular cases and espe- 
cially with reference to the degree of 
control exercised by persons or com- 
panies in the United States over the 
funds in Canada which would be in- 
vested in the Canadian bonds in 
question. . 


SEC Investigation 
(Concluded from page 13) 


company that all agencies of the Fed- 
eral government, including the De- 
partment of Justice, would be used 
if necessary if the company refused 
the demand. Subsequently the FBI 
did undertake to interview agents of 
the Metropolitan in Philadelphia and 
Newark. 

These interviews took place last fall 
and were the basis of stories recently 
appearing in daily papers. 


Waldorf-Astoria Incident 


The Waldorf - Astoria incident is 
clearly a case of much ado about 
nothing but reveals the sour press 
relations from which the life insur- 
ance companies suffer. As an out- 
growth of conversations which took 
place during the Life Presidents meet- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria last De- 
cember, some rooms were taken in the 
hotel by James L. Madden, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of coordination and 
advertising for the Metropolitan. It is 
possible that the purpose of the suite 
was to provide a meeting ground for 
discussions of the SEC investigation. 
At any rate, occupancy of the rooms 
by Mr. Madden and his associates was 
pretty much of an open secret in life 
insurance circles. 

Last Friday, however, New York 
evening papers carried sensational 
front-page stories which purported to 
uncover a “vast insurance lobby” at 
the Waldorf-Astoria which was en- 
gaged in launching a drive to dis- 
credit the TNEC study. The stories 
tried to connect the occupancy of the 
suite with the recent supplement of 
Nation’s Business called “The Case 
for Insurance.” The Spectator, it 
should be said, knows the man who 
wrote the bulk of that article. He 
has no connection with the Metropoli- 
tan Life or with the life insurance 
business at all, although he is a 
writer and publicist of many years 
experience and enjoys a deep under- 
standing of insurance in all its 
branches. 





Capital Stock Increase 
By Ohio State Life 


The Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, has increased jts 
capital stock 100 per cent, to a total 
of $1,000,000 and has declared a 100 
per cent stock dividend. The com- 
pany, coincidentally, passed the $100,. 
000,000 total of insurance in force, 
according to announcement at the an- 
nual meeting held last week when all 
officers and directors were reelected, 

In doubling its capital stock, the 
company took $500,000 from its sur- 
plus account and the capital stock 
thus created was issued as a stock 
dividend, the par value of the stock, 
at $10 a share, amounting to $500, 
000. 





— SSS 


The incident was palpably over- 
blown and the story gave every evi- 
dence of being a plant. However, it 
is to be regretted that the framework 
for the story existed. An earlier an- 
nouncement to the trade press of the 
existence of temporary headquarters 
in the Waldorf-Astoria would have 
precluded the theatrical, Dick-Tracy- 
ish aspect of the yarn which the New 
York reporters played up for all it 
was worth. 


Comparative Data Study 


Final subject for comment this week 
on the SEC study is the readying of 
a report on the 26 largest life insur- 
ance companies which, it is said, will 
show a complete, detailed, compara- 
tive analysis of the operating results 
and investments of these companies 
over a ten-year period. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to read the 
interpretation of the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Wall Street Journal 
who, after interviewing SEC officials 
in respect to the report concluded: 

“In addition to its general interest 
to private investors and other invest- 
ment fund managers, officials here be- 
lieve that published results of the in- 
vestigation will prove valuable t 
state insurance supervisors and the 
trustees and directors of the insur 
ance companies themselves. It is als 
understood that the data will be of 
vital importance, from the standpoint 
of competition, to insurance agents 
and agents’ associations.” 

Insurance people are asking what 
right, authority or reason the SEC 
has to go in for the publication o 
comparative, competitive data. This 
may turn out to be the most contr 
versial aspect yet of the Washingto 
inquiry. 


—ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


AST week several things happened to focus the eyes of 
L Midwest insurance men anew upon the problem of 
just what the TNEC inquiry at Washington, D. C., ex- 
pects, or hopes, to accomplish. One of these things—and 
probably the most important—was the newspaper com- 
ment upon charges allegedly made by Col. C. B. Robbins, 
manager of the American Life Convention, that the TNEC 
was aiming in the wrong direction; if, indeed, it had any 
true target at all. Some of the comment was favorable: 
all of it was headlined. Not only did Colonel Robbins and 
the ALC get publicity, but full expression was given to the 
views of Senator J. C. O’Mahoney, chairman of the so- 
called monopoly committee. 

* o* * 

THER things were the fact that the Omaha, Neb., 
O Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolution calling 
upon the national chamber to clamp down on the stupidi- 
ties of the TNEC with regard to insurance affairs; and 
that the Insurance Brokers Association of Illinois passed a 
resolution which, in general, condemned the tenor and tone 
of the TNEC inquiry. 

* * * 

ROM the heated and headless reaction of the TNEC 

group, it becomes perfectly obvious to this writer that 
its members fear just one thing—the curtailment or aboli- 
tion of their supposed “services” by the withdrawal of es- 
sential funds. That I believe to be the primary considera- 
tion. Secondary factor is the possibility that some astute 
legislator (opposed to the waste of public funds in back- 
ing visionary attacks) will appear with a resolution ask- 
ing that the TNEC make an exact statement of just what 
it is trying to accomplish in the insurance “probe.” It is 
highly probable that such a resolution would also call for 
an accounting of the people’s money already spent, and a 
further suggestion that the committee be given no more 
“slush” unless it can outline a genuine objective; and ad- 
duce something tangible to prove even the existence of 
that objective, 

. * * 

HE material released to the daily newspapers by Sena- 

tor O’Mahoney last week, if correctly quoted by the 
scribes, puts that solon decidedly in a defensive, if not de- 
fensible, position. He (if quoted correctly) knows what 
the TNEC insurance investigation is not. He (again as- 
suming correct quotation) knows that it is not the purpose 
of the committee to abolish the agency system of selling 
life insurance. He knows that it is not the purpose of the 
committee to secure government control of life insurance 
funds held in trust for the benefit of policyholders. He 
knows that committee investigators are small in number 
though doubtless fired by inquisitory zeal. He knows that 
the committee does not want the government to take over 
industrial life insurance. In a letter to Representative E. 
T. Taylor of Colorado, Senator O’Mahoney said: “No 
member of the committee, or of its staff, has ever inti- 
mated to me that the government should take over indus- 
trial insurance.” Again, in the same letter, the Senator 
Says: “The suggestion that one of the principal purposes 
behind the study is to enable the Federal government to 
Secure domination of insurance company reserves is ut- 
terly fantastic.” Good! I am prepared, and willing, to ad- 
mit that the Senator knows what the TNEC inquiry is 
NOT. Please, as a favor to me, will either the Senator or 
Someone else tell me what, and why, it IS?! 








AGENCY NEWS 


The Continental American Life Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed Harry Greene of the Newark (N. J.) Agency as- 
sociate general agent. George J. Ainbinder is general 
agent. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Mutual 
agency at Cincinnati on January 15, Irl B. Jackson, gen- 
eral agent, announced the appointment of Tracy W. 
Evans and Spottswood W. Duke as assistants to the gen- 
eral agent. 

W. K. Niemann’s Des Moines agency topped all Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa units in 1939, for the fourth consecutive 
year. The next nine Bankers Life units were: Cedar 
Rapids, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Antonio, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Lincoln, Madison, and Mason City. 

George R. Clark has been appointed associate manager 
of the R. A. Beatty agency of the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. in New York City. 

Claude Fisher, of Des Moines, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, has announced the appointment 
of Harrison Kohl as district agent at Mason City, Iowa. 

Walter Sharnborg, of Bellevue, Iowa; W. B. Mahaffa, 
of Rockwell City, Iowa, and S. R. Marks, of Del Rio, 
Texas, qualified in 1939 for the Bankers Life of Iowa’s 
quarter-million dollar club. Mr. Sharnborg, living in a 
country town of 1700, was Bankers Life’s volume leader 
in 1939. 

The Pryce M. Haynes West Virginia agency led all 56 
Bankers Life units in the percentage of gain in life in- 
surance in force during the fourth quarter of the com- 
pany’s 1939 agency gains contest. 


DEATHS 


William K. Whitfield, 65, once president of the old 
International Life Insurance Co., of St. Louis, died at 
Orlando, Fla., on January 20. 

Dr. Benjamin E. Jones, 79, retired supreme medical 
director of the Modern Woodmen of America, died at 
Davenport, Iowa, January 17. 

Paul P. Cameron, 47, formerly agency manager and 
director for the New York Life at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Montgomery, Ala., died at Hollywood, Fla., January 22. 

Bertha Carnery, for thirty-five years cashier for the 
Travelers Insurance Co. at Erie, Pa., died January 23. 

Jay S. Rupert, 51, manager of the Wilmington, Del., 
office of the Acacia Mutual Life, died January 15. 

Arthur Fortier, 50, Newark, N. J., traveling examiner 
for the Prudential, died January 20. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Eight addresses before state and local groups have been 
scheduled during February and March by Charles J. 
Zimmerman, of Chicago, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. His talks will cover associ- 
ations in the East, Middle West and South, and will 
include state meetings, sales congresses and joint gath- 
erings. 

Miss Beatrice Jones, of New York, chairman of the 
women’s division of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will address the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City on February 20. 

The Managers’ and General Agents’ Association of 
Nashville has elected the following officers for 1940: 
President, Nat. C. Hughes, New York Life; vice-president, 
James V. Tupper, Massachusetts Mutual; secretary- 
treasurer, Tom P. Henderson, National Life & Accident. 
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Government Annuities 


(Concluded from page 10) 


this type of annuity without loss to 
the treasury, it would have to charge 
substantially higher rates than are 
charged by the life insurance com- 
panies. 

“One last observation should be 
made. Some recent press comments 
on this proposal for putting the Gov- 
ernment into the business of selling 
annuities have raised the question 
whether there is any intention of hav- 
ing the Government use the receipts 
from this business to invest in pri- 
vate securities, thus seeking to avoid 
the low interest yield of its own obli- 
gations that would apply if it merged 
the receipts into its general funds. 
Such a use of the funds would take 
our Government an additional step 


along the path toward some type of 
socialistic order, and if such a plan 
is put forward it must be dealt with 
in that light. The actuarial calcula- 
tions which I have displayed and the 
comments made have been confined 
to the circumstances underlying our 
present social structure. Likewise if, 
despite the assumptions I have earlier 
made to the contrary, a major motive 
for this proposal turns out to be a 
desire to raise funds from a new 
source for Government expenditure 
or for refinancing part of the Gov- 
ernment debt, then it is clear that 
the proposal to have the Government 
issue annuities at lower rates than 
the companies charge is one which 
threatens to be costly to the treasury 

“T can conclude by saying that all 
of the many available facts on this 
subject clearly demonstrate that this 
proposal is one which should be re- 
jected and that the private enterprise 





53rd ANNUAL REPORT 


Summary 


NEW INSURANCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


INCOME 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
AND SURPLUS 


1939 


1938 


$ 57,610,739 $ 56,133,640 


572,912,435 590,259,769 
167,371,396 177,808,634 
34,709,738 35,069,937 
6,681,814 7,709,259 


Payments to living policyholders in 1939 amounted to $12,919,487; 
to beneficiaries in Death Claims $4,038,773: a total of $16,958,260. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 
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of the life insurance companies should 
be allowed to continue to furnish the 
mechanism for this form of individ- 
ual voluntary provision for old age, 
encouraged rather than hindered by 
our Federal Government.” 


Leads Mutual Benefit 
For the Tenth Time 


Samuel W. Sturm, associated with 
J. S. Drewry and Company, the Cin. 
cinnati agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, led all Mutual Benefit represen- 
tatives in the amount of business paid 
for in 1939. This marks the tenth 
year in which Mr. Sturm has led the 
company in production since he began 
his insurance career with Mutual 
Benefit in 1912, and the nineteenth 
year in which he has produced morc 
than a million dollars of business for 
the company. 

Mr. Sturm finished first in a close 
race with two other Mutual Benefit 
men by paying for more than six 
hundred thousand dollars of insurance 
in December. Second place went to 
another Ohio man, M. M. Matusoff 
of Cleveland. Third place went to 
Edward J. Dore of Detroit. 


Leading Policy Buyers 
For 1939 


Who were the big buyers of life 
insurance in the year 1939? Inter- 
esting light is shed on that question 
by a Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company survey, of buyers of poli- 
cies for $10,000 or more during the 
past year. 

Brokers, bank managers, and real 
estate company officials led all other 
occupational groups both in number 
of big policies purchased and amount 
of insurance involved. Retail dealers 
and wholesale dealers were second and 
third respectively in both number 
and total amount. 

The occupational groups listed in 
order of big policies bought were: 
Brokers, bank managers, and real 
estate company officials; retail deal- 
ers; wholesale dealers; insurance 
agents; physicians and _ surgeons; 
lawyers, judges, and justices; stu 
dents; automobile and _ accessory 
dealers; office managers; and house 
wives. 

Listed according to total amounts 
purchased, the groups were: Brokers, 
bank managers and real estate com- 
pany officials; retail dealers, whole 
sale dealers; physicians and suf 
geons; insurance agénts; lawyer 
judges, and justices; students; house 
wives; automobile and _ accessory 
dealers; and office managers. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HETHER or not you were one of the more for- 
a txnets people to receive a salary boost in 1939, 
the income payments to individuals in this country 
jumped 5 per cent and dividend disbursements in- 
creased 15 per cent over the 1938 figure, according to 
information released last week by Harry L. Hopkins, 
Secretary of Commerce. . . . Incidentally, new paid for 
life insurance in 1939 also showed a 5 per cent increase 
over 1938. ... Wall Street reflected little or no action 
and stocks moved in a very narrow range. The net 
change was a gain of 0.52 points in the 100-stock aver- 
age... . Last Monday the officials of the American Gas 
& Electric Co. appeared before the SEC in Washington 
to determine the status of the integration clause of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. Officials of the 
company predict a long drawn out affair. 


ROSPERITY is still trying to round the corner. 

Figures compiled by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board disclosed that only 9 out of 51 business 
indicators regained their depression loss from their 
1929 levels. Cotton, wool, boot and shoe manufacturing, 
crude petroleum production, which climbed 215.8 pe. 
cent, and electric power, which recovered 348.2 pei 
cent, were the industries to erase their 1929 losses. 
Total car loadings, one of the most important indica- 
tors, showed a gain in 1939 of only 30.9 per cent of 


the depression loss. 


ROBABLY the most discussed topic today, aside 
ie the war news, is the size of the Federal Budget. 
Down in Washington last week Henry Morgenthau. 
keeper of the Treasury, who, incidentally, favors a 
balanced budget, expressed the belief that the existing 
debt limit might be raised from 45 billion to 50 billion 
without precipitating an immediate inflation. The good 
Secretary Morgenthau can certainly roll out the ciphers. 


- geeegobden average security prices in the weeks 
ended January 20 and January 27, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Jan. 20 Jan. 27 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials 139.98 140.27 140.06 140.62 
30 rails .. ... 22.61 22.58 22.48 22.92 
100 stocks :.... 104.77 104.96 104.79 105.31 
80 bonds ..... 87.07 86.90 86.88 87.02 


* * % 


TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 
3 points to 82 per cent of capacity, according to 
The Iron Age. A majority of steel centers report a 
decline in backlogs of orders in the volume of specifica- 
tions and a let-down in the volume of new business. 


oe futures closed 22-30 points lower last week 
and March contracts were listed at 10.77 cents. With 
the domestic demand lagging, wheat prices on the 
Chicago Board of Trade closed 1% to 2% cents lowe 
for the week, while corn prices declined 1% to 142 
cents, oats % to % cent, and rye % to 1% cents. 


The Statistician 





AGENCY NEWS 


Banquets to be given by the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. to the members of its leading general agencies 
throughout the nation, whose production records during 
the last six months of 1939 were highest in their respec- 
tive divisions, have been awarded to the following: W. 
W. Averett, Lynchburg, Va.; Jul B. Baumann, Houston; 
Ted Dreyer, Oakland, Calif.; E. A. Ellis, Portland, Ore.; 
Hazen Exeter, Salt Lake City, Utah; Emory L. Jenks, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. R. Letcher, Tampa, Fla.; E. A. Rappa- 
port, Chicago, Ill.; L. C. Swinney, Dallas, Texas. 

President of the President’s Premier Club of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, in recognition of his leadership of 
the field in 1939 premium income, is H. Malcolm Teare, 
of the J. E. Flanigan agency in New York City. Forty- 
two qualified members of the club (membership limited 
to the best of the best salesmen) assembled at the Palm 
Beach Biltmore in Palm Beach, Fla., for a school of 
instruction, January 11 to 13. 

Consolidation of the Typond-Lee General Agency of 
the United States Life Insurance Co. with the James F. 
MacGrath, Jr., General Agency of the same company was 
announced recently by Mr. MacGrath, who entered the 
field as a general agent of the United States Life Insur- 
ance Co. several months ago. This move brings James Y. 
Typond to the MacGrath Agency at 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, where he will make his headquarters, 
serving as manager of the Chinese division. 

At the annual meeting of the home office agency of 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., attended by 
approximately 50 agents, W. H. Andrews, Jr., manager, 
reported gains for 1939. Delivered business is slightly in 
excess of four million dollars for the year. 

John H. Thompson, general agent at Hartford for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, was awarded the President’s 
Organization Trophy for achieving the best record in or- 
ganization development during 1939. The presentation 
was made by President James Lee Loomis at the annual 
January meeting of the company’s general agents in 
Hollywood, Fla. 

Robert L. Hill has been appointed general agent at 
Evansville, Ind., for the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis. His agency, to be known as the Evansville 
agency, will have offices at 415 Old National Bank 
building. 

Appointment of the following general agents was made 
by the Minnesota Mutual Life recently: Charles Hoeflen 
at Oklahoma City; Douglas Custis at Cleveland, Ohio; 
Frihoff Allen at Phoenix, Ariz., and W. J. Davies at 
Omaha, Neb. 

George E. Kirk of Moline, Ill., has been named general 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life at Davenport, Iowa. He 
succeeds Karl E. Madden, trustee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, who resigned recently to 
accept another position. 

The J. Bruce MacWhinney agency of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life at Newark, N. J., led all agencies of the 
company in increase in new business in 1939 over 1938. 
Mr. MacWhinney became general agent at Newark only 
last May. 

The Kansas City Life has appointed the following gen- 
eral agents: T. G. Hoffman, Lexington, for Kentucky; C. 
L. Rhyne, Charlotte, for North Carolina; Philip A. Hoche, 
Bloomington, for central Illinois. 

James G. Ranni and Charles Edwards, general agents 
of the Manhattan Life in New York City, have opened a 
life insurance information booth in the New York City 
Information Center at 42nd Street and Grand Central 
Terminal. 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


Statements as of December 31, 1939, 
reflect sturdy progress in both gains 
in assets and insurance in force. 


National Life, Vermont 


In his annual report to policy- 
holders of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Vermont, last week, 
President Elbert S. Brigham gave 
factual evidence of the satisfactory 
financial condition of the company, 
reporting an approximate ten million- 
dollar gain in assets. This constitutes 
an unbroken series of such gains 
for all of the 90 years the company 
has been in business. The assets now 
total $215,021,261, an increase of 
$9,910,941 for 1939. 


President Brigham also reported 
that the company paid to policy- 
holders dividends totalling $3,772,004, 
or 3.2 per cent more than in 1938. 
The net interest earned was 3.71 per 
cent and, in spite of continued dif- 
ficulties of obtaining a satisfactory 
investment return, permits in 1940 
continuation of the dividend scale 
adopted for each of the last four 
years, except on fully paid up forms 
where certain reductions were made. 


Insurance in force increased $12,- 
110,130, briging the total amount of 
insurance in force to $561,076,613. 
The ratio of net actual mortality to 
the expected was 51.9 per cent. 

Reserves on all types of contracts 
were increased $8,904,284, or 4.87 per 
cent. $517,087 of this increase repre- 
sents a transfer from surplus to 
strengthen the reserves against dis- 
ability claims in accordance with 
most conservative practice. Policy 
loans have been reduced $1,853,861. 

The company’s bond investment 
totals $59,095,674. No item is de- 
linquent as to interest and all maturi- 
ties have been met except $2,000 due 
on one municipal issue. Preferred 
stocks on December 31 had a market 
value of $5,915,434, which is $180,999 
in excess of cost. 

The company’s statement contains 
no common stock. The actual market 
value of bonds December 31, 1939, 
was $4,361,189.10 in excess of the val- 
ues shown in the company’s annual 
statement. 


Manufacturers Life 

The largest increase in business in 
force during the past nine years, with 
the exception of 1937, was reported 
by the Manufacturers Life at the 
fifty-third annual meeting in Toronto. 
Almost half of the gain of over $17,- 
000,000 in business in force was regis- 
tered in the company’s United States 
Division. Special emphasis was given 
to the company’s expansion in the 
United States field, which was respon- 
sible for 27 per cent of the total new 
business last year and now has over 
20 per cent of the business in force. 

In commenting on the operations 
of the past year, President M. R. 
Gooderham emphasized the stability 
of the institution of life insurance 
during times of abnormal stress. He 
said: “The business of life insurance 
has suffered comparatively limited 
dislocation of its routine. This is a 
repetition of previous experience. In 
the last great war the outbreak of 
hostilities slowed down the production 
of new business. When, however, the 
public settled down to an appraisal 
of conditions and had time to take 
stock of the place that life insurance 
held in the individual and national 
economy, this business gradually as- 
sumed its normal or even an accele- 
rated rate of operation.” 
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The special Modernized Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan featured by the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company is not only a good 
investment—it’s good business, and every 
dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of 
low cost ordinary life in event of death .. . 
all the advantages of endowment forms in 
cash withdrawals with- 
out policy loan interest any time after pay- 


interest at the rate of 344% on savings... 
privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of 
insurability . .. payment of face amount plus 


savings in event of death .. . payment of face 


To Have And To Hold 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims 
he can invest the difference between low cost 
and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
game in event of premature death? 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums 
. of putting new principal and 
earnings to work earning interest at once, of 
avoiding losses over so long a period? 


regularly . 


guaranteed 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Tell him that you can do this for him, and 
in the event of death pay his beneficiaries 
both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
Tell him the plan is also available to chil- 
dren ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational 
and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


Have 


NEW JERSEY 
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General Manager J. H. Lithgow 
referred to the increase during the 
year of approximately $10,500,000 in 
the company’s assets. The total as- 
sets now aggregate almost $178,000,- 
000 and of this amount 60 per cent 
is in bonds with almost one-half the 
total in government, municipal and 
other public body securities. Mr. 
Lithgow pointed out that “With over 
$590,000,000 now in force the com- 
pany is within striking distance of a 
$600,000,000 mark, a figure which 
would constitute another milestone in 
the company’s history. The satisfac- 
tory results of the year’s operations 
are indicated by the substantial in- 
crease of over a million dollars in the 
surplus accounts of the company 
which now stand at a total of $7,709,- 
000. The gross rate of interest 
earned by the company was 4.64 per 
cent, showing a slight improvement 
over that of the previous year, the 
maintenance of the rate at this level 
being due to better returns on real 
estate and improved mortgage collec- 
tions.” 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Total receipts of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Springfield, were 
shown in the company’s annual re- 
port to policyholders to have 
amounted to $119,939,187.63, with 
disbursements of $80,904,843.92. The 
balance of $39,034,343.71 was added 
to policyholders’ funds for the further 
guarantee of claim payments. In ex- 
cess of thirty million dollars went to 
living policyholders in _ dividends, 
matured endowments, surrender values 
and disability and annuity payments; 
over seventeen millions went to bene- 
ficiaries under current death claim 
payments and $12,520,843 from funds 
left with the company. 

At the close of the year the com- 
pany showed assets increased by 
$40,893,530 for a total of $688,640,431 
as of December 31, 1939. New busi- 
ness for the year amounted to $139,- 
621,852, making a total of 512,937 
policies in force with aggregate bene- 
fits amounting to $1,963,572,243. In 
addition, there are 11,285 annuity 
contracts under which $3,611,037 is 
now being paid annually and 27,329 
contracts under which annual incomes 
of nearly fifteen million dollars will 
be paid in the future. The mortality 
experience was more favorable than 
for the previous statement year. 

Despite the increasing difficulties 
in finding satisfactory investment 
outlets, due to the government’s 
financial policy of keeping the rate 
of interest as low as possible, the 
company reported for the year earn- 
ings of 4.6 per cent, with a net rate 
of 3.54 after deducting investment 














FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 
$39.759,967.58 


SURPLUS 
$3.622,477.58 


PAID ON POLICIES SINCE 1887 
$63.312,558.80 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 


Since 1887 


Home Office 


Lincoln 











expense. This compared with a net 
return of 3.69 for 1938. President 
Bertrand J. Perry remarked in con- 
nection with the decline in interest 
yield during the past few years that 
the government’s policy has enabled 
many commercial enterprises and 
other institutions to call in the bonds 
they had issued in the past, and re- 
issue them at lower interest rates. 








7 


In 1939, he said, no less than $28,- 
770,000 of the bonds included in the 
company’s investment portfolio were 
called for re-issue. He pointed out, 
however, that the company’s railroad 
bonds are of the best with four of 
every five dollars so held being in 
mortgage bonds and with less than 
4 per cent of the total such securities 
in default. 








Aint It The rut! 


The general unpopularity of the life insurance solicitor is 
not hard to understand. As solicitor qua solicitor he is cer- 
tainly no worse than the average of his trade, indeed, he 
tends to be superior, if only because an appreciable part of 
his selling-talk is true. But the better he demonstrates the 
value and necessity of insurance, the more he presses a 
moral duty upon his prospects—and pressing moral duties 
on people is the easiest way to annoy and outrage them 
ever heard of. They kick the poor insurance man out in 
order to get rid of the brutal gnawings of conscience. 


(An extract from “More Leaves From a Note- 
book,” by H. L. Mencken, in the Baltimore Sun 
of December 10, 1939. Reprinted by permission) 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Charles J. Zimmerman, of Chicago, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, will be the 
headline speaker on the program of the annual sales 
congress for life insurance agents of Ohio, Kentucky and 
Indiana, to be held in Cincinnati on March 21. Other 
speakers who will address the congress will be Chester 
O. Fischer and John Witherspoon. 

M. L. McPhail, of St. John, N. B., was elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Association of Canada at 
the annual general meeting of the association at Toronto, 
January 19. C. V. Earl of Toronto was elected chairman 
of the board of directors and W. C. Laird of Toronto was 
chosen honorary president. 

Roy Elmer, of the New York Life Insurance Co. has 
been elected president of the Life Agency Supervisors 
Club, division of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 





writers. Other new officers are George Huth, Ewing 
agency of the Provident Mutual Life, vice-president, and 
Robert J. Curry, Aetna Life, secretary-treasurer. 

Officers installed by the Milwaukee Life Managers and 
General Agents Association at the January dinner meet- 
ing were: Frank W. Engel, Franklin Life, president; 
Frank DuBose, Old Line Life, and L. W. Spickard, Bank- 
ers Life, vice-presidents; Harold F. Bowes, Phoenix 
Mutual, secretary, and B. W. Reagles, Acacia Mutual, 
treasurer. 

George H. Harris, public relations officer of the Sun 
Life of Canada, was the principal speaker on January 26 
at the meeting of the General Agents’ & Managers’ Di- 
vision of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, 
William M. Houze, association vice-president, is chairman 
of the division. Mr. Harris spoke on “Present-Day Prob- 
lems in Salesmanship.” 


A.L.C. Announces 





1940 Conventions 





10 YEARS 


(All U.S. companies for same period—10 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1939— increase over Dec. 31, 1929 


(All U.S. companies for same period-—67 
New Insurance Sold in 1939— increase over 1929 


of Continental American Growth 


showing how the Company met the adverse conditions 
In Force, Dec. 31, 1939— increase over Dec. 31, 1929 


(All U. S. companies for same period—decreased 35‘ 


The 35th annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


of the Thirties) Chicago, on Oct. 7 to 10, inclusive, it 
47% was announced at the organization’s 
international headquarters in the Car- 

102% bide and Carbon Building, 230 North 


Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Julian 
29%, Price, president, Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, 





Highlights of 1939 
Insurance in Force at end of year 
Assets at end of year 


$135,718,350—an all-time high 
24,858,492—an all-time high are James A. 
Number of Club Members increased 13°, during year 


N. C., is chairman of the program 
committee for the annual meeting. 
The other members of the committee 
McLain, president, 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, New York City, and L. J. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT ... 
ASSETS: Bonds: U. S. Government 


Canadian Government 
State, County and Mu- 


Total Bonds 
First Mortgages on City Proper- 


LIABILITIES: Legal Reserve 
Etc 


Contingency Reserve 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 





DECEMBER 31, 1939 
$ 3,572,131.58 14.4 
98,072.30 0.4 


$ 9,809,556.94 39.5% 


$21,700,845.00 


Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, 


$22,799, 134.70 


Capital Stock $ 637,530.00 
Surplus 1 421,827.68 
ASSETS IN EXCESS OF LIA- 
BILITIES 
Total 


$24,858 ,492.38 


Continental American Life Insurance Company 
A. A. RYDGREN, President 


OPPORTUNITIES are now open in West Virginia, Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


Dougherty of Davenport, Iowa, vice- 
president, Occidental Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The first two days will be devoted 


nicipal 302,202.09 9.3 ERS Tg aE sr OR | 
ae Sher 135855622 55 to the meetings of the Le gal, Finan 
Utility 3.417,090.56 13.7 cial and Industrial Sections, while the 
Industrial 61,504.19 0.2 forenoon of the third day will be 


covered by the Agency Section gather- 
ing. The general sessions of the main 
body of the Convention will be held 


ties 8,054,764.79 32.4 
First Mortgages on Farms 114,907.77 0.5 the afternoon of Oct. 9 and on the 
Real Estate 755,256.73 3.0 morning and afternoon of Oct. 10. 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 736,000.00 3.0 See @ i” eee nee f the 
Bank Stocks 48 380.00 02 ue 9) u € onta 11S ame nt e e 
Policy Liens Within the Reserve. 4,457,801.52 17.9 American Life Convention’s Life Of- 
Cash 881,824.63 3.5 ficers Investment Seminar to be held 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
] $94 2 | ° : 
Total $24,858,492.38 100.0 Ind., July 14 to 27, there will be no 


mid-year meeting of the Financial 
835 935.57 Section of the Convention this year. 

262,354.13 The 30th annual meeting of the 
Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention will be held at The Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colo., on 
June 4 to 6, inclusive. Dr. Thomas H. 
Dickson, medical director, Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., is Program Chairman of 
the Medical Section gathering. Dr. 
Maurice B. Bender, medical director, 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, New York City, is chairman 


2,059,357.68 











of the Medical Section. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


N Boston last week I talked with Jay R. Benton, who 
| just concluded his third year as president of the Bos- 
ton Mutual. Mr. Benton told me that this rugged little 
New England institution, that will celebrate its golden 
anniversary next year, continues its steady progress. 
Last summer it was decided to eliminate any new business 
drives and to concentrate on conservation with the result 
the 1939 lapse record was the lowest in the half century 
history of the company. The 1939 new business amounted 
to $3,600,000 which makes almost $90,000,000 in force. 


LEARNED from Mr. Benton that Leo H. Leary had 
| elected a of the company’s board 
of directors. An old Harvard football man, who 
coached with Percy Haughton, Mr. Leary, who has been 
active in Massachusetts for 30 years, is a former presi- 
dent of the Clover Club, has served as a Public Utility 
Commissioner and last summer was appointed presiding 
justice of the South Boston municipal court. 


just been membe1 


later 


HENEVER I go to Springfield, Mass., 
look forward to visiting Clyde W. Young, presi- 
of the Monarch Life. I have a lot of admiration 


I always 


dent 


for this quiet modest man. Intensely interested in all that 
goes on about him he possesses to a marked degree the 
ability to accept the proven experience of others, and 
through observation has saved himself such wear and tear 
and in addition has allowed himself to keep to the main 
line. The messages that accompany his annual report are 
usually simple essays that anyone can understand and 
always carry a personal note. 
7 + 

T the annual meeting held last Wednesday Mr. Young 

told his policyholders, among other things: “Substan- 
tial advances have been made in each phase of our opera- 
We have grown in size, strength and in service to 
policyholders. The result is that 1939 has brought to a 
close ten years of progress fittingly characterized by all- 
time highs in surplus, assets, premium income and insur- 
ance in force. These gains were made possible by your sup- 
port. In addition, you have demonstrated the way people 
in a democracy can advance their own interests and those 
of their neighbors by voluntary cooperative effort based 
upon confidence in private enterprise.” 


tions. 


T the annual meeting of the Monarch, Frank S. Van- 
Prcareun was elected a director. Mr. Vanderbrouk 
with a well-established reputation as a claim man joined 
the Monarch in 1938. He had been at Newark with the 
Prudential, where he had at times done legal, claims, 
underwriting and issue work. Prior to going to the Pru- 
dential Mr. Vanderbrouk was with the Aetna Life in 
Hartford and New York City, where he was supervisor 
f hospital liability and miscellaneous casualty lines. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 





Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 








eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Dec. 29 ment ment Jan. 13 ment Jan. 20 ment 
On Farm Property ot ereeseseseseees $445.718 2.91 7.60 $387.743 9.38 $257,903 2.79 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 6.547.871 42.72 58.69 1.709.875 41.34 2,266,478 24.53 
Total ......++. tt eeteeeeweereeeees $6,993,589 15.63 $3,477,629 66.29 $2,097,618 50.72 $2,514,381 27.32 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds PRESS 4 $25,000 16 $331,225 é $45 875 50 
tn, SctttwetihhaeeOROheCwanenemeneee 8 ee ee ee re 
GED cst edeitiiceeseeenscehtaauiaudll $25.000 16 $331.225 6.3 $45.875 50 
Public Utility Securities 
aa $5,328,580 34.77 $816.52 5.5¢ $7 80 7.77 $4,184,198 45.28 
DE a66¢s0eseeeeenees A 0.00 1.21 
PD ecdackdabud denthdenadcantbebe $5.328.580 4.77 $816.523 5.5€ STS4. 78 8.98 $4,184,198 45.28 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds .......... £500,000 2.26 EI 0 24.18 
a es 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments at - 
State, County, Municipal .............. 2,326,470 5.18 $609,805 1.62 251.631 6.08 $2,485,297 26.89 
DE. Sckbhebeenhedldenesnesbakdae’ $2,826,470 8.44 $609,895 1.62 $1,251.6 30.26 $2.485,29 26.89 
Miscellaneous Securities 
2 aera $11,006 21 
GEE II $151,875 $1.641 04 $750 01 
ED tial ddedihdinmewittynasedit $151,875 9 $11,000 21 $1,641 04 $750 01 
Recapitulation 
Bonds TITT TT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT $8,180,050 53.38 $1,768,553 33.71 $1,986,411 48.03 $6,715,370 72.67 
thé: ccenteskubademieecnaedion seis 151,875 .99 ae 51,641 1.25 750 01 
ns isthe natewhee ° 6,993,589 45.63 3,477,629 66.29 2.097.618 50.72 2,524,381 27.32 
DD .cxtecaseatcadansetedciectiat . $15,325,514 100.00 $5,246,182 100.00 $4,135,670 100.00 $9,240,501 100.00 
=——_ — -_— — —,-,_ — >_———_____— 
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A Decline and Its Cause 


HE Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, in its 
s report to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce on the 
new life insurance issued by its 
forty member companies for 
1939, shows that these new writ- 
ings were $7,302,897,000 in 1939. 
This was 2.9 per cent less than 
the total writings in 1938 of 
$7,522,727,000. Composing the 
1939 figure were $5,015,701,000 
writings in ordinary insurance, 
$1,484,095,000 in industrial insur- 
ance and $803,101,000 in group 
insurance. 

When an analysis is made of 
the components of the total new 
issues which resulted in the de- 
cline as against the 1938 amounts, 
the results are rather significant. 
In the first place, the increase 
in ordinary insurance of some 3 
per cent is quite in line with the 
general estimate of an income 
gain of 5 per cent. This would 
indicate that the demand for life 
insurance is as keen as it ever 
has been. 

The gain in group iasurance 
was rather unexpectedly large, 
almost double the writings in 
1938 or an increase of 68.6 per 
cent. Capital and labor have 
never had a more suitable instru- 
ment by which they could co- 
operate effectively in an effort to 
secure, in the first place, the fam- 
ilies of employees of every clas- 
sification against untimely death, 
or secondly to participate in the 
ambition of every man to retire 
in his old age with an income be- 
yond mere sustenance or even 
privation levels. 

The drop in new industrial 


With The Editors 








TRIBUTE TO THE AGENT 


COMMENTING on the growing use of 
income settlements for the distribu- 
tion of life insurance proceeds, Bertrand 
J. Perry, president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, said in his report to the com- 
pany's policyholders: “If more people 
knew about the income replacement ser- 
vice that life insurance is prepared to 
render, greater satisfaction to purchasers 
would undoubtedly result. Through its 
corps of agents the life insurance com- 
panies have been spreading this modern 
gospel of life insurance for some time past, 
and considerable progress is being made." 
He remarked that during 1939 more than 
thirteen million dollars was left in this 
manner with his own company, to assure 
to dependents the continuation of income 
in the same manner that the insured fur- 
nished it during his lifetime. 

And, of the services of the fieldmen, he 
said: “The life insurance agent is always 
at your service. He is an essential part 
of the business. Last year more than two 
and one half billion dollars were paid out 
by American life insurance companies to 
living policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Without the agent this remarkable con- 
tribution to economic soundness would 
have been tremendously less, and the cost 
to the public for relief and other benefits 
correspondingly more. Life insurance can 
never be efficiently distributed without the 
service of the agent in the field, and the 
future happiness of millions of families 
depends on his continued existence." 








issues is a sizable one, 33.7 per 
cent less than in 1938. There may 
be many contributing factors to 
this loss. Endowment insurance 
was not sold in New York State. 
Probably, too, there was a 
greater emphasis placed on the 
issuance of policies on a monthly 
payment rather than a weekly 
basis. The Social Security Law 
might well be a pertinent con- 
tributing factor, too, although 
this new government agency was 
expected to influence group 








































writings as much, if not more, 
than it did industrial issues. 

Possibly, also, the attacks by 
certain newspapers against in- 
dustrial insurance, the critical 
broadcasts and the constant bor- 
ing by so-called insurance coun- 
sellors have contributed to the 
decline. These influences are for 
the most part, however, sectional 
and limited, and scarcely seem 
strong enough to strike total 
U. S. production of industrial in- 
surance such a blow. Is it not 
more likely that the decrease is 
chargeable to the apparent at- 
tack on industrial insurance 
that has been fostered by the 
SEC investigating bureaucrats 
in Washington? 

With no justification thus far 
indicated by the record of why 
industrial insurance should be 
singled out for the brunt of their 
attack, which seems to drive 
more toward Federal supervision 
than any other objective, then 
those who have contributed to 
this decrease have a social bur- 
den to bear which is answerable 
to the people of the United 
States. If we may assume that in 
the ordinary course of events, 
1939 should have produced seven 
hundred million dollars more of 
protection on the families of 
lower brackets, and that through 
adverse activity by a government 
agency the families of these men 
were deprived of the life insur- 
ance which they otherwise would 
have taken, then this agency has 
been the cause of perhaps 
widows and orphans of two or 
three million men having life 
just a little harder because a 
modest industrial insurance 
policy did not protect them. 
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- 1. Insurances and Annuities in Force- - - $625,556,093 
w 7 * -- 
it 2. New Business Placed - - - - - - 61,657,010 
their 3. Payments to Policyholders & Beneficiaries 16,217,516 
irive 4. Assets - - - + + + - + + «+ 167,456,202 
ision e wie ails - 
then 5. Liabilities - - - + + + + = = 160,851,428 
d to 6. Surplus, Contingency Reserve & Capital - 6,604,774 
bur- 
rable ee 
rited 
at in 4 : . ° 
o What These Figures Mean. 
even 
oa 1. Business in force increased by 1939 beneficiaries of 1,334 deceased 
s of $18,023,123 to a new high total of policyholders received $4,168,983 
ough over $625,000,000. This insurance while living policyholders were paid 
aan provides protection to more than one the sum of $12,045,533—more than 
nah million people — Great-West Life $50,000 every working day of the year. 
aaa policyholders and their dependents. 
ould 2. For the fifth successive year a gain ‘. Total assets of $167,456,202, ‘sub- 
, has in new business was recorded. & stantially in excess of all liabilities, 
‘haps 18,483 new policies were placed in ~ held by Ge Company 
19 OF force during 1939 for a total volume to fulfil its obligations to policy- 
life of $61,657,010. holders and their dependents. 
se a 3. Since commencing business in 1892 6. Surplus, Contingency Reserve and 
ance The Great-West Life has paid a Capital provide a substantial fund 
. total of over $220,000,000 to policy- to meet any contingency that might 
holders and their dependents. In arise. 
| Se GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA | 
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% Increase in 1939 over 1938 


Security Life and Trust, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
39 1938 














State Reserve Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
~ Inerease in 1939 over 1938 

Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Baltimore, Md. 

increase in 1939 over 1938 


Union National Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
©, Increase in 1939 over 1938 








Western Life ins. Co., Helene, Mont... 
©, Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Western Reserve Life, San Angelo, Texas 
increase in 1939 over 1938 
Wisconsin Life Ins. Co., Madison, Wis. 





; Increase in 1939 over 1938 






¢ eae SSS coengnnay eeaerve. 
§ Inctudes e. 

t Inerease over 1 A peonty 

} Includes accident and health 


* 


fluctuation 
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Capital 
Name of Company Stock 
American Reserve Life Ins. Co., Omaha, Neb... $244, = 
% Inerease in 1939 over 1938 
Amicabl el ., Waco, Texas 920,050 
© Inerease in 1939 over 1938 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 500,000 
% Inerease in 1939 over 1938... 
. Bus. Men's Assur. Co. of Amer., Kansas City, Mo. 500,000 
% Inerease in 1939 over 1938 
Capitol Life Insurance Co., Denver, Col. 250,000 
> Increase in 1939 over 1938. . 
citizens Life Insurance Co., New Orleans, La... 20,000 
> Increase in 1939 over ‘1938 
elites Mut. Life Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 500,000 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938... 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 3,000,000 
% inerease in 1939 over 1938 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del.... 637,530 
% Inerease in 1939 over 1938 
Equitable Life Ins. Co., Des Moines, lowa 1,000,000 
% Inerease in 1939 over 1938 
Great National Life, Dallas, Texas 200,000 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co., Omaha, Neb. 
% Inerease in 1939 over 1938 
Home Security Life Ins. Co., Durham, N. C. 100,000 
> Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Home State Life Ins. Co., = City, Okla. 102,000 
> Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Indianapolis Life Ins. Co., indianapolis, Ind. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Lamar Life Ins. Co., Jackson, Miss. 300,000 
©) Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Manufacturers Life ins. Co., Toronto, Canada.. 1,500,000 
> Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 300,000 
> Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Midwest Life Ins. Co., Lincoin, Nebraska 300,000 
> Increase in 1939 over 1938 
eabtenen Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
National Fidelity Life Ins., Kansas City, Mo. 100,000 
©} Increase in 1939 over 1938 
New World Life Ins. Co., Seattle, Wash. 1,134,500 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Northwestern Nat. Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 1,100,000 
% Inerease in 1939 over 1938 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 828,580 
% Inerease in 1939 over 1938 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 1,000,000 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
People’ 's Life Ins. Co., Frankfort, ind. 300,000 
Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Rockford Life Ins. Co., Rockford, Ili. 200,000 


384,000 


100,000 
1,500,000 





100,000 


500,000 
136,200 
9.0 


400,000 


1940 








Total 

Admitted 

Assets 
$5,209,008 
5.6 
13,606,181 
7.9 
39,759,968 
—25 
19,839,704 
11.5 
12,557,222 
3) 
233,729 
34,575,322 
8.4 
265,319,404 
7.6 
24,858,492 
7.6 


193,491,374 
6.2 


ve 
23,400,403 
7.1 


2,889,285 
1,795,003 
17.2 


24,003,829 
8.6 

14,869,473 
7.4 


177,808,634 

6.2 
setae 
—_ 
e777 182 


6,167,128 
41 
11,614, ae 
75,205, cr 
7.2 


48,304,296 
49 


39,408,096 
7.8 
10,337,168 
5.5 
253,357,833 
6.7 


3,326,736 
5.3 


6,552,389 
13.2 
6,753, aa 
48 

1,497, - 
1.5 


20,308,971 
5.0 


748,223 
29.7 
14,903, ty 
1,267, 50 
6, — 
$9,489, 565 
5.2 











Surplus 
to Policy- 
holders 
(Includ- 
ing Capi- 
tal Stock) 
$495,397 


8.2 
*1,490,457 
A 


5,799,129 


8,777,602 
9.1 


256,108 
8.3 
2,578,074 
6.4 
317, ane 
7.3 
353, ea 
2.1 
1,512,306 
10.7 
1,000,000 
5.3 
10,091, “y 
1.9 
§2,570, 3a 
a525, 000 


3,066,705 
7.6 


413,118 

10.1 
1,799,790 
—2.2 
05,457,918 
3.7 


2,682,773 
3 


2,119, vy 
1,000,439 
3.2 


7,844,962 
6.9 


321,106 
7.1 






- A} 
375, 1084 
214, 280 
swat 





155,549 
3.4 











Premium 
Income 
Exclud- 

ing Annui- 
ties Dur- 
ing Year 

$558,673 


8 
1,961,811 
3.1 


2,961,869 
1.9 


3,526,778 
3.4 
17,018,012 
1.8 


397,433 
15.4 
3,635,429 
—1.8 
1,429, = 
702, ie 
3,090,586 
5.2 


1,899,258 
1.3 


mee 
3,422,139 
3.1 
487,277 
2.7 
6,030,298 
28 


665,528 
1,138,382 
10,543,076 
27 
5,254,242 
44 


5,390,543 
4.2 
1,315,881 
4.2 
23,819,124 
5.0 


338,653 
3 


uae 
751, as 
248,784 


4.9 
3,300,698 
9.7 


311,133 
20.6 


1,313,117 
2.0 

381, 7 
707,220 


2.1 
1,001,908 
—1.5 


department. 
a Excludes $50,000 contingency reserve, $26,997 depreciation fund and $25,000 mortality 
fund. 





Premium 
Income 
from 
Annui- 
ties Dur- 
ing Year 
$ 1,704 

2.4 
61,483 
57.3 
95,206 


—14.7 
190,153 
39 


54,957 
37.6 
249,509 
16.1 
6,323, ais 
3.3 

200, is? 
38.9 
2,475,219 
~25.7 
8.214 


—81.7 


478 

—2.8 

660 

11 

1,869 
—83.1 

3,832,728 

—10.3 

476,393 

15.3 

882 

— 26.8 

743,854 

.0 

6,169 

11.7 

40,918 


86,978 
—73.2 


585,939 
—13.3 


419, rx] 
23, sia 
3, 614600 


24, 972 
19.8 


—100.0 
112,987 
7, is? 
29.9 
20,370 
58.9 
17,692 
—55.8 


Pay- 
ments 
to Policy- 
holders 
$315,199 
— 18,5 
ser + 

— 16, 
4,297,146 
25.5 
e1,230,317 
3.3 
1,014,079 
22 
29.892 
—11.4 
2,593,168 
21.5 
21,818,168 
3.0 
1,874,856 
13.6 
12,431,628 
2.6 


79,191 

t 
2,092,609 
7.4 


297,704 
7 


3. 
104,997 
21.1 


1,657,941 
—9.6 
1,002,767 
48 
ae 5 
12.7 
2,341, =e 
357, oat 
6.5 
3,820,348 
6.7 
423,729 
—6.3 
806, = 
5,907, ri 
44 


3,801,626 
8.4 


3,140, i 
727, aie 
16,910,113 
3.6 


—6.4 
1,152,911 
10.1 
89,535 
15.2 
437,741 
.4 


e Life department on 


Total 
Dis- 


ments 
During 
Year 

$523,207 
—11.2 
1,834,960 
7 
6, ae 
4 ast 
—— 
84,056 
—7.5 
4,479,774 
36,668, - 
3,423, 0 


20,560,284 
3.2 
338,692 
18.3 

3,682, 7 


———- 


570,798 
10.5 


3,199,015 
1,878,403 
8.7 


25,981,338 
10.5 
3,918,975 
11.8 
a 


6,542,048 
10.8 


— 
1490.8 
w0.202. 38 


6,937,372 
10.6 


6,531,622 
1,381,413 

10.5 
28,133,768 


368,530 
—9.6 


2,061,761 

8.1 
261,411 
—3.2 
819,394 
16.0 
1,029,534 
10.7 


Average 
Size of 
Paid-for 
Policies 

ritten 


Ww ( 
(Ord. Only) 


$ 1,820 
5.5 
1,429 
3.4 


1,781 
6.7 
2,155 
3.7 


a ¥ 


2,570 


2,247 









b Includes $25,069 disbursements of accident department. 
c Excludes $918,419 asset fluctuation reserve. 
d Includes $375,000 oe reserve. 


H Includes povivale oa ~) increases during the year 
u Unavailable. 


Average 
Size of 
Policies 
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Results of the Operations of Life Insurance Companies for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1939, and Comparisons With 1938 
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